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A  REVIEW  OF  “CRUCIAL  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD” 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

While  a  number  of  volumes  have  appeared  on  the  general 
theme  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  work  of  Professor  George 
E.  Ladd,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  will  take  a  unique  place  among 
them.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  work  of  a  conservative  scholar  who 
debates  on  the  high  level  of  faith  in  the  inspired  Word  of 
God.  Secondly,  it  is  a  defense  of  premillennialism,  in  contrast 
to  such  works  as  Louis  Berkhofs  The  Kingdom  of  God  and 
Geerhardus  Vos’s  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church,  which  defend  the  amil- 
.  lennial  position.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  critique  of  the  dispensational 
concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  some  this  will  be  the 
most  significant  contribution. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK 

Dr.  Ladd,  whose  articles  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Jewish  Apocryphal  literature  are  appearing  currently  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  presents  in  this  volume  the  results  of  his 
study  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  the  additional  background  of  his  studies  in  the  Apocry¬ 
pha.  Beginning  with  the  question,  “Have  the  Problems  Been 
Solved?”  be  outlines  the  teaching  of  ancient  and  medieval 
Christianity  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  and  follows  with 
an  analysis  of  the  modern  contemporary  theology  of  the 
kingdom.  In  his  discussion  of  the  conservative  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom,  he  distinguishes  the  postmillennial,  amillennial, 
and  premillennial  points  of  view  with  a  further  division  of 
premillennialism  into  dispensational  and  nondispensational. 
On  the  whole,  these  early  chapters  of  the  book  present  a  sane 
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and  scholarly  outline  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine  which 
will  be  valuable  to  all  students  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom. 

Upon  this  foundation,  the  author  builds  the  structure  of 
his  work,  discussing  consecutively  the  problem  of  holding  to 
both  a  present  and  future  kingdom,  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  exegesis  of  Revelation 
20  as  it  relates  to  this  problem.  Concluding  the  book  is  a 
consideration  of  objections  to  millennial  interpretation.  The 
work  on  the  whole  is  obviously  the  careful  work  of  a 
reverent  scholar  who  is  courteous  to  his  opponents,  endeavor¬ 
ing  not  to  misrepresent  an  issue,  and  seeking  the  truth.  To 
dispensationalists,  however,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Like  most  works  of  this  kind,  the  real  question  lies  in 
the  theological  presuppositions. 

THEOLOGICAL  PRESUPPOSITIONS 

Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith  in  his  introduction  to  this  volume 
cites  one  major  criticism:  ‘T  think  that  Dr.  Ladd,  like  many 
other  writers  on  this  subject,  has  not  adequately  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  the  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  the  reign 
of  Christ  on  this  earth”  (p.  11).  This  is  borne  out  by  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  volume.  Although  not  a  covenant  theologian,  Dr. 
Ladd’s  view  is  similar  to  covenant  theology  which  regards 
the  whole  purpose  of  God  as  essentially  soteriological  and 
concerned  with  the  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  This 
view  conceives  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  various  dispensa¬ 
tions  as  essentially  one,  or  aspects  of  the  same  unity.  Thus  it 
is  held  that  the  church  begins  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
embraces  Israel  as  well  as  New  Testament  saints.  Likewise, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  becomes  a  phase  of  the  larger  unfold¬ 
ing  of  God’s  purpose  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  just 
another  form  of  redemptive  purpose.  Dr.  Ladd  states  on 
page  83:  ’The  kingdom  of  God  is  therefore  primarily  a 
soteriological  concept.  ...  It  is  not  the  sovereignty  of  God 
as  such.”  In  a  footnote  on  the  same  page  he  states :  “However, 
beginning  with  the  ’Protevangelium’  (Gen.  3:15),  the  theme 
of  redemption  runs  throughout  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
vision  of  God’s  reign  in  the  future  will  see  the  restoration  of 
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the  knowledge  of  God  and  obedience  to  his  will  restored  in 
all  the  earth  (Isa.  2:1-4)."  In  other  words,  the  main  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  sovereignty  of  God.  He  further  identifies 
the  kingdom  with  salvation  itself  in  a  more  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  (pp.  90-94).  Ladd  states  in  his  summary  of  page  97: 
“Thus  the  kingdom  is  seen  to  be  a  single  concept,  the  rule 
of  God,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  progressive  way  and  in 
more  than  one  realm.  It  is  God*s  saving  toill  in  action** 
(italics  in  original). 

Dr.  Ladd  is  building,  then,  upon  a  concept  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  derived  from  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
is  assumed  rather  than  discussed.  He  states  further  on  page 
83  in  a  footnote:  “The  limitations  of  these  lectures  do  not 
permit  the  elaboration  and  application  of  this  definition  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  Old  Testament  setting."  By  choice 
the  author  waives  the  Old  Testament  problem.  But  this  is 
like  ignoring  the  foundation  of  a  building  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  superstructure.  The  reviewer  believes  that 
the  crucial  problem  of  interpretation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
does  not  lie  in  the  New  but  in  the  Old  Testament.  Until  this 
problem  is  faced,  there  can  be  little  progess  in  the  New 
Testament  doctrine. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  review  to  restate  the 
opposition  of  dispensationalists  to  the  covenant  concept  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Suffice  it  to  say  dispensationalists 
regard  covenant  theology  as  built  upon  amillennial  theology, 
though  many  premillenarians  claim  to  have  harmonized  it 
with  their  system.  Historically,  modern  covenant  theology 
had  no  connection  with  premillennialism  either  ancient  or 
modern  and  is  a  post-Reformation  development  which  came 
as  a  reaction  against  ultra-Calvinism.  It  requires  spiritual¬ 
ization  of  the  Old  Testament  covenants  made  with  Israel  in 
important  particulars  and  unduly  restricts  the  larger  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  to  soteriology.  The  reviewer  believes  a  more 
tenable  position  is  that  the  larger  purpose  of  God  is  the 
manifestation  of  His  own  glory.  To  this  end  each  dispensa¬ 
tion,  each  successive  revelation  of  God’s  plan  for  the  ages. 
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His  dealing  with  the  nonelect  as  with  the  elect,  and  the 
glories  of  nature  combine  to  manifest  divine  glory.  There  is 
provided  a  unity  to  the  plan  of  God  which  does  not  require 
merging  Israel  and  the  church  or  the  present  form  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  the  future  Messianic  kingdom.  These 
issues  have  frequently  been  discussed  from  the  dispensa- 
tional  point  of  view  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  during  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion  that  Dr.  Ladd  already  has 
assumed  in  his  theological  presuppositions  much  of  what 
he  is  attempting  to  prove  in  this  volume. 

PROBLEM  OF  DEFINITION 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  definition.  Dr.  Ladd  offers  his  definition  on  page  80 
as  follows:  *Tf  we  may  indicate  our  findings  at  the  outset 
we  may  say  that  our  study  of  the  New  Testament  data  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  sovereign 
rule  of  God,  manifested  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ, 
creating  a  people  over  whom  he  reigns,  and  issuing  in  a  realm 
or  realms  in  which  the  power  of  his  reign  is  realized  (Italics 
in  original).  While  this  is  a  preliminary  definition,  it  is  singu¬ 
lar  that  he  has  built  so  much  upon  the  word  for  kingdom — 
fiaoiXEia,  so  little  upon  Biblical  usage,  or  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  significant  that  his  defini¬ 
tion  would  be  happily  accepted  by  amillenarians  as  it  ex¬ 
presses  their  concept  exactly.  The  reason  that  dispensation- 
alists  prefer  another  definition  is  not  simply  “assumption”  as 
he  states  on  page  78,  but  on  account  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Old  Testament.  From  the  Old  Testament  viewpoint  kingdom 
was  identified  with  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  only  kingdom 
Israel  anticipated  was  the  Messianic  kingdom  predicted  by 
the  prophets.  The  problem  of  kingdom  truth  is  not  solved  by 
a  general  definition.  The  problem  lies  in  the  particulars. 

SOLUTION  OFFERED  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  FUTURE 

AND  PRESENT  KINGDOMS 

Much  of  the  content  of  the  chapter  attempting  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  a  present  and  future  kingdoms  is  most 
helpful  to  premillennialism.  Dr.  Ladd  points  out  how  in  Scrip- 
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ture  there  are  repeated  anticipations  of  a  future  kingdom. 
The  moral  issues  of  the  present  age  cannot  be  dissolved 
apart  from  the  sovereign  intervention  of  God  in  the  second 
advent.  As  has  already  been  noted,  however,  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  central  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  Messianic  character  will  distress  dispensation- 
alists.  While  the  author  quotes  Old  Testament  passages 
bearing  on  the  general  triumph  of  righteousness  in  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom,  the  fact  that  Christ  reigns  on  the  throne 
of  David,  that  the  kingdom  centers  in  the  nation  Israel,  and 
that  it  is  political  and  theocratic  rather  than  only  soterio- 
logical  is  ignored  completely.  The  reviewer  questions  whether 
the  author  has  really  proved  his  case.  Has  the  essential 
governmental  concept  of  the  kingdom  been  fairly  faced?  The 
author  does  not  even  quote  Peters’  monumental  Theocratic 
Kingdom  in  this  discussion,  and  refers  to  it  only  twice  in 
the  entire  volume.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  he  does  not 
accept  Peters'  concept.  But  is  a  classic  work  like  this  an¬ 
swered  by  ignoring  it? 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 
From  the  standpoint  of  proper  analysis  of  the  problem, 
one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  is  found  in  the  two  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Dispeneationalists  have  not 
always  been  clear  in  their  own  presentation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  the  reviewer  questions  whether  they  should  be 
blamed  entirely  for  the  misconstruction  of  that  which  is 
presented  in  these  chapters.  Dr.  Ladd  attempts  to  combine  the 
controversy  on  the  question  whether  the  kingdom  was  post¬ 
poned  with  the  difference  in  definition  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Actually,  the  two  controversies  are  not  related.  While 
dispensationalists  are  apt  to  emphasize  the  term  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  relating  to  the  future  Messianic  kingdom,  the  term 
also  applies  to  the  kingdom  in  the  present  age.  Some  of  the 
quotations  which  the  author  includes  show  this.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  term  kingdom  of  God  is  used  both  of  the  present 
age  and  of  the  future  Messianic  kingdom.  In  other  words, 
neither  the  term  kingdom  of  God  nor  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
in  itself  a  technical  term  applying  to  the  Messianic 
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kingdom.  In  the  context  of  each  instance  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  present  form  of  the 
kingdom  or  the  future  Messianic  kingdom.  The  issue  is 
whether  there  is  a  future  form  of  this  kingdom  as  the  pre- 
millenarians  believe.  In  affirming  that  there  is  such  a  future 
form  of  the  kingdom  the  author  and  reviewer  concur. 

Another  major  confusion  in  this  discussion  is  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  commonly  held  by  nondispensationalists  that 
the  distinction  often  affirmed  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  essential  to  the  dispensational 
argument.  Actually  one  could  maintain  this  distinction  and 
be  an  amillenarian  or  deny  it  and  be  a  dispensationalist.  The 
distinction  as  usually  presented  is  between  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  an  outward  sphere  of  profession  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  sphere  of  reality  including  only  the  elect.  This 
may  be  debated  on  the  exegesis  of  statements  in  John  3  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  born  again  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  tares  of  Matthew  13  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  represent¬ 
ing  profession,  though  unsaved  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
wheat  representing  the  elect.  As  far  as  affecting  the  premil- 
lennial  or  dispensational  argument,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  it  is  irrelevant.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  postponed  but  whether  the  Messianic 
kingdom  offered  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  expected 
by  the  Jewish  people  in  connection  with  the  first  advent  was 
offered,  rejected,  and  postponed  until  the  second  advent.  We 
believe  the  author  is  therefore  incorrect  in  building  the  dis¬ 
pensational  doctrine  of  a  postponed  kingdom  on  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  depends  rather  upon  the  distinction  between  the  present 
form  of  the  kingdom  and  the  future  form  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  entirely  a  different  matter. 

Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  the  postponement  of  the  kingdom  is  logically  non 
sequitur  because  of  this  inaccurate  analysis  of  the  issue.  The 
author  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  which  his  own  quotations 
bring  out  that  if  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  sphere  of 
profession  and  the  kingdom  of  God  includes  the  elect  obvi- 
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ously  there  is  much  which  is  held  in  common.  This  explains 
easily  every  reference  which  is  parallel  using*  both  terms. 
What  is  asserted  in  parallel  passages  happens  to  be  true  of 
both  concepts  of  the  kingdom.  The  author  is  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  when  he  argues  that  because  a  rich  man  can 
easily  join  a  church  today  profession  for  a  rich  man  in  Bible 
times  was  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been 
costly  even  to  profess  faith  in  Christ  in  the  first  century. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  POSTPONEMENT  VIEW 

The  author  restates  with  vigor  the  usual  arguments 
against  the  postponement  view.  The  reviewer’s  position  on 
this  has  frequently  been  stated  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  as  re¬ 
cently  as  the  last  issue.  The  author  does  not  discuss  any  of 
the  principal  Scripture  references  cited  there  to  show  that 
the  only  kingdom  the  Jews  expected,  even  as  late  as  Acts  1, 
was  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  is  evident  that  a  full  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  postponement  view  has  not  been  achieved. 
The  only  really  pertinent  discussion  is  found  on  pages  113-17. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  postponement  view  is  the 
obvious  fact,  apparent  even  to  a  casual  student  of  the  Gospels, 
that  the  Jews,  the  disciples,  and  all  the  followers  of  Jesus 
even  as  late  as  Acts  1  were  still  expecting  precisely  the 
kingdom  predicted  by  the  prophets.  They  never  dreamed  of 
the  present  age  intervening  between  the  two  advents  as  far  as 
we  can  determine  from  the  Gospels.  Even  when  it  became 
clear  that  Christ  was  going  away,  the  very  doctrine  of  the 
imminent  return  so  universally  held  by  the  early  church 
minimized  the  present  age  and  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
probably  a  short  preparatory  period  for  the  millennial 
kingdom.  The  only  way  one  can  hold  to  the  position  advanced 
by  our  author  is  to  show  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
themselves  predicted  such  a  form  of  the  kingdom  as  now 
exists. 

Most  of  the  author’s  argument  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
Christ  needed  to  suffer  before  His  glory  and  that  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  proves  nothing.  The  im¬ 
portant  fact  overlooked  is  that  Christ  never  contradicted  the 
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Jewish  expectation  and  it  was  confirmed  to  Mary  (Luke 
1:32-33),  and  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  20:19-23;  Luke  22:30). 
As  late  as  Acts  1 :6,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  puzzled 
disciples  concerning  their  Jewish  kingdom  expectation,  they 
were  merely  told  that  the  time  could  not  be  revealed.  The 
portions  of  the  Gospels  which  anticipate  the  present  age  are 
always  built  upon  a  context  of  rejection  of  the  kingdom  mes¬ 
sage.  There  are  problems  to  either  concept  which  cannot  be 
fully  weighed  in  a  review,  but  the  reviewer  questions  whether 
this  chapter  meets  the  issue.  The  entire  chapter  on  linguistic 
interpretation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  beside  the  point 
as  the  main  issue  is  the  usage  in  Matthew  which  rests  upon 
doctrinal  rather  than  linguistic  questions.  As  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  shown,  the  distinction  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  irrelevant  to  either  premillen- 
nialism  or  dispensationalism. 

REVELATION  20 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  preceding  chapters  have  been 
chiefly  a  refutation  of  dispensationalism  in  which  the  author, 
though  a  premillenarian,  will  have  the  hearty  approval  of 
all  enemies  of  premillennialism,  one  turns  with  some  antici¬ 
pation  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  Revelation  20.  Again, 
there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  approach  taken  by 
the  amillenarian.  The  author  insists  that  the  principle  of 
applsring  Israel's  promises  to  the  church  is  proved  by  Hebrews 
8:6-13.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  reviewer’s  article  on 
this  point  in  Bibliotheca  ScLcra,  January-March,  1946,  pp. 
16-27.  Dr.  Ladd  reads  into  the  passage  precisely  what  Allis, 
an  amillenarian,  does,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  argument 
hangs  only  on  the  promise  of  a  new  covenant  as  predicting 
the  passing  of  the  old,  but  not  on  the  particulars.  This  pas¬ 
sage  never  identifies  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  with  the 
new  covenant  with  the  church. 

The  argument  dealing  with  Revelation  20  is  on  the  whole 
helpful.  The  author  drives  home  with  logic  which  to  the  re¬ 
viewer  seems  irresistible  that  the  passage  stands  or  falls  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  two  resurrections.  He  states:  “The 
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crux  of  the  entire  exegetical  problem  is  the  meaning  of  the 
one  word:  ezesan**  (p.  143).  The  reviewer  pales  somewhat, 
however,  at  the  implication  that  the  entire  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  hangs  upon  one  word,  and  its 
literal  interpretation.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
author's  bold  admission  that  the  millennium  may  well  prove 
not  to  be  a  millennium  in  duration  after  all:  “The  1000 
years  may  well  be  a  symbol  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
exact  extent  of  which  is  unknown”  (pp.  147-48;  cf.  p.  159). 
It  should  be  clear  to  any  careful  student  of  premillennialism 
that  the  author  has  embraced  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  usual  argument  for  premillennialism.  For  instance,  he 
has  omitted  entirely  the  argument  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
imminency  of  the  return  of  Christ  which  practically  all 
admit  was  held  by  the  early  church.  This  very  doctrine  makes 
impossible  an  interadvent  period  of  1,000  years  or  more  as 
held  by  Augustinian  amillenarians  and  the  postmillennial 
concept  of  a  thousand  years  at  the  end  of  the  interadvent 
period.  The  early  church  viewed  the  1,000  years  as  post¬ 
advent,  which  coincides  with  premillennialism.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  arguments  for  premillennialism  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  have  not  only  been  waived  here  but  greatly 
weakened  by  admission  of  the  amillennial  principle  that 
promises  to  Israel  may  be  applied  to  the  church. 

ANSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS  TO  MILLENNIAL  INTERPRETATION 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  early  chapters  in  regard  to 
support  of  premillennialism  are  met  in  the  concluding  chap¬ 
ter.  The  discussion  of  the  charge  that  premillennialism  is 
Jewish  and  therefore  non-Christian  is  excellent.  The  author 
states  the  question:  “Does  the  occurrence  of  a  doctrine  of  a 
temporal  kingdom  in  Jewish  eschatology  invalidate  a  similar 
doctrine  in  Christianity?”  (p.  165).  The  author  shows  defi¬ 
nitely  that  the  charge  is  largely  without  ground  as  the  idea 
of  a  millennial  kingdom  is  not  at  all  common  in  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture  before  the  Christian  era  and  similarities  which  may 
exist  in  later  literature  do  not  prove  a  causal  factor  in  New 
Testament  interpretation.  The  author  could  have  included 
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with  more  emphasis  the  obvious  argrument  that  such  a  king¬ 
dom  was  a  natural  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
and  even  if  found  extensively  in  noncanonical  literature,  it 
still  would  not  prove  the  view  unbiblical. 

The  usual  charge  that  the  millennium  is  taught  only  in 
Revelation  20  is  answered  by  pointing  out  that  the  postmil- 
lennial  view  is  built  largely  upon  the  parable  of  the  leaven, 
with  the  leaven  interpreted  as  the  gospel.  From  the  reviewer's 
point  of  view,  this  proves  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  post- 
millenarians  who  object  to  the  premillennial  interpretation 
of  Revelation  20,  but  does  not  prove  the  point  in  question. 
The  author's  argument  from  the  Gospels  is  much  more  con¬ 
vincing  especially  as  supported  by  the  Epistles  and  the  other 
evidences  for  a  future  kingdom  scattered  throughout  the 
volume.  Even  though  the  author  has  largely  suspended  the 
Old  Testament  contribution  to  this  question,  his  New  Testa> 
ment  evidence  for  a  future  kingdom  on  earth  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  volume  will  All  a  place  in  interpre¬ 
tation  midway  between  the  amillennial  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  dispensational  viewpoint  on  the  other.  Because  of  its 
limited  objective,  its  nondispensational  theology,  and  its  fine 
literary  form  and  scholarly  language,  it  will  serve  to  put 
ordinary  amillenarians  such  as  Allis,  Berkhof,  and  Vos  on 
the  defensive.  It  is  actually  a  compromise  position  which  at 
once  has  the  strength  of  modesty  and  the  weakness  of  too 
many  concessions  to  the  opposition.  The  volume  should  be 
read  and  studied  on  its  merits. 

Dallas,  Texas 


Department  of 

Semitics  and  Old  Testament 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  GENESIS  3-4 

Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

I.  PRIMITIVE  TRADITIONS  AND  THE  FALL 

Biblical  notices  locate  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  the 
temptation  and  the  fall  occurred,  somewhere  in  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  country,  evidently  in  the  easternmost  third  of  the 
Fertile  Crescent.  “And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  four 
heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pishon.  .  .  and  the  third  river 
is  Hiddekel.  .  .  and  the  fourth  is  the  Euphrates"  (Genesis 
2:10-14).  The  Hiddekel  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tigris 
(Babylonian  Idigla,  Diglat).  The  Pishon  and  the  Gihon  are 
presumably  canals  (called  rivers  in  Babylonia)  which  con¬ 
nected  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  as  ancient  river  beds. 

Although  Friedrich  Delitzsch'  located  the  site  of  Eden 
just  north  of  Babylon  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  come 
close  together,  and  A.  H.  Sayce'  and  others  located  it  near 
Eridu  anciently  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  site  now.  Shifting  river  beds  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  configuration  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  millenniums, 
due  to  accumulations  of  enormous  deposits  of  river  silt,  render 
such  a  task  virtually  impossible.  The  important  thing  is  that 
Genesis  locates  the  beginning  of  human  life  in  the  very 
region  which  archeological  research  has  demonstrated  to  be 
the  cradle  of  civilization.  Says  W.  F.  Albright,  “Archeological 
research  has  thus  established  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  no 
focus  of  civilization  in  the  earth  that  can  begin  to  compete 

'Friedrich  Delitzsch,  IF*  Lag  dat  Paradiett  (Leipzig,  1831). 

*A.  H.  Sayce,  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments  (2nd 
ed.,  London,  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1894),  pp. 
95-101. 
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in  antiquity  and  activity  with  the  basin  of  the  Eastern  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  the  region  immediately  to  the  east  of  it — 
Breasted’s  Fertile  Crescent.”* 

1.  The  Myth  of  Adapa.  This  ancient  legend,  which  has 
been  commonly  interpreted  as  the  Babylonian  parallel  to  the 
fall  of  man  in  Genesis  3,  was  discovered  in  four  cuneiform 
fragments,  three  from  King  Ashurbanipal’s  library  in  Nineveh 
(seventh  century  B.C.)  and  one  from  the  archives  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings  Amenhotep  111  and  IV  at  Amarna  (first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century  B.C.).  It  is  a  story  like  the  Epic  of 
Gilgamesh  of  man’s  failure  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
eternal  life. 

Adapa  was  a  man  to  whom  the  god  Ea  had  given  wisdom, 
but  not  eternal  life.  As  the  administrator  of  Ea’s  temple  at 
Eridu  he  was  out  on  the  Persian  gulf  fishing,  when  the  south 
wind  rising  suddenly  upset  his  boat  and  plunged  him  into 
the  sea.  Enraged  he  broke  “the  wing  of  the  south  wind,” 
pictured  as  some  sort  of  bird-like  creature.  Thus  crippled, 
the  south  wind  was  unable  to  blow  cooling  breezes  over  the 
torrid  land. 

For  this  violent  deed  Adapa  is  called  to  answer  before 
Anu,  the  great  god  of  heaven.  Before  ascending  to  the 
ethereal  regions  Ea,  his  father,  instructs  Adapa  to  dress  in 
mourning  as  a  token  of  reverence  to  the  two  gatekeepers  who 
have  recently  left  the  land  of  the  living,  and  not  to  eat  the 
food  of  death  or  the  water  of  death  which  will  be  offered  him. 
His  mourning  for  the  gatekeepers  secures  their  good-will.  They 
intercede  for  him  so  successfully  that  instead  of  punishing 
him  Anu  decides  to  bless  him.  He  gives  command 
60.  “  *. .  .  The  food  of  life 

Bring  him  that  he  may  eat.’  The  food  of  life 
They  brought  him,  but  he  did  not  eat.  The  water 
of  life 

They  brought  him,  but  he  did  not  drink.  A  garment 
They  brought  him,  and  he  clothed  himself  (with 
it).  Oil 

*From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity  (Baltimore,  John  Hopkins  Press, 
1940),  p.  6. 
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65.  They  brought  him,  and  he  anointed  himself  (with  it). 

Anu  looked  at  him  and  was  astonished  at  him. 

‘Come  here,  Adapa!  Why  hast  thou  not  eaten,  not 
drunken? 

Now  thou  wilt  not  live.  Woe  (to)  .  .  .  mankind!’  Ea, 
my  lord, 

said:  “Do  not  eat,  do  not  drink!”  ’ 

70.  ‘Take  him  and  bring  him  back  to  his  earth !’  ” 
(fragment  II)  . 

Sent  back  to  earth  to  die  like  all  other  men,  Adapa  for¬ 
feited  the  chance  of  eternal  life.  But  it  is  clear  from  fragment 
IV  that  he  is  a  representative  of  mankind ;  for  his  refusing 
to  partake  of  the  bread  and  water  of  life  not  only  lost  him 
eternal  life,  but  involved  mankind  in  illness  and  disease,  and 
evidently  also  lost  immortality  for  the  human  race  as  well.  ' 
15.  “.  .  .  And  whatsoever  of  ill  he  has  brought  upon  men 

(And)  the  disease  which  he  has  brought  upon  the 
bodies  of  men. 

These  the  goddess  (of  healing)  Ninkarrah  will  allay.” 
2.  The  Myth  of  Adapa  and  Genesis  3.  Whatever  corre¬ 
spondences  there  are  between  the  myth  of  Adapa  and  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis  the  Babylonian  legend  manifestly 
does  not  offer  a  parallel  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  scholars  are  unwarranted  in  making  such  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Nor  is  the  fall  pictured,  as  has  often  been  claimed,  on 
the  so-called  “temptation  seal”’  which  portrays  two  persons 
sitting  beside  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  and  behind  one  the  upright 
form  of  a  serpent.  Both  figures  are  clothed,  whereas  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  first  pair  is  shown  by  the  statement  introduc¬ 
ing  the  temptation  scene:  “And  they  were  both  naked,  the 
man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed”  (Genesis  2:25). 

Furthermore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  look  for 
the  fall  in  the  literature  of  the  Babylonians,  as  it  is  contrary 
to  their  whole  system  of  polytheistic  speculation.  In  Genesis 
man  is  created  in  the  image  of  a  holy  God.  But  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  like  other  heathen  peoples,  notably  the  Greeks  and 

*Cf.  Ira  M.  Price,  TAr  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament  (Rev.  ed., 
Philadelphia,  Judson  Press,  1924),  pp.  115  f. 
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Romans,  created  their  gods  good  and  bad  in  the  image  of 
man.  Such  gods  who  schemed,  hated,  fought  and  killed  one 
another  could  not  be  expected  to  create  that  which  was 
morally  perfect.  Neither  could  man  who  was  formed  out  of 
the  blood  of  such  deities  possess  anything  but  an  evil  nature. 
No  fall  was  possible  because  man  was  created  evil,  and  had 
no  state  of  innocence  from  which  to  fall. 

However,  certain  elements  in  the  legend  of  Adapa  are 
striking  by  way  of  similarity  or  contrast.  The  “food  of  life” 
corresponds  to  the  “fruit”  of  “the  tree  of  life”  (Genesis  3:3, 
22).  The  two  accounts  accordingly  agree  in  the  thought  that 
eternal  life  could  be  obtained  by  eating  a  certain  kind  of 
food  or  fruit.  Of  course,  Adam  forfeited  immortality  for  him¬ 
self  because  of  a  wrong  desire  to  be  “like  God”  (Genesis  3:5). 
For  this  reason  he  was  expelled  from  the  garden  lest  he 
should  eat  of  the  “tree  of  life  .  .  .  and  live  forever”  (Genesis 
3:22).  Adapa  was  already  endowed  with  wisdom  by  the  gods, 
and  failed  to  become  immortal  not  on  account  of  disobedience 
or  presumption  like  Adam,  but  because  of  his  obedience  to 
his  creator  Ea,  who  deceived  him. 

Like  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  fall,  the  Adapa  story 
deals  with  the  perplexing  question  why  man  must  suffer  and 
die.  In  contrast,  however,  the  answer  is  not  that  man  fell 
from  his  moral  integrity  and  that  the  sin  into  which  he  fell 
involved  death,  but  that  man  lost  his  chance  to  obtain  eternal 
life  as  a  result  of  being  deceived  by  one  of  the  gods.  The 
origin  of  human  sin  is  not  at  all  in  view  in  the  Adapa  story, 
while  this  is  basic  in  the  Genesis  account.  The  two  narratives, 
therefore,  despite  superficial  resemblances  are  poles  apart. 

II.  MODERN  EXCAVATIONS  AND  THE  EARLIEST  CIVILIZATION 

The  Bible  connects  the  beginning  of  human  civilization 
with  Cain  and  Abel,  the  two  sons  of  Adam.  Although  a  good 
parallel  between  the  Biblical  story  and  the  monuments  is  as 
yet  lacking,  continued  excavations  in  Mesopotamia  and  the 
publication  of  old  tablets,  particularly  the  records  of  the 
ancient  Sumerians,  will  doubtless  yield  illuminating  points  of 
contact. 
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1.  The  Beginnings  of  Agricultural  Life.  Man,  as  he  very 
early  had  to  become  a  food  producer,  set  out  to  control  nature 
by  simple  farming:  and  cattle  raising:.  Both  of  these  activities 
are  closely  related  and  are  doubtless  practically  coeval  in 
their  development.  While  some  human  groups  were  beginning 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  others  were  domesticating  animals.  This 
view,  in  the  light  shed  on  this  particular  question  by  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  seems  preferable  to  that  which 
holds  that  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  older  than  cattle  raising. 
“Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground”  (Genesis  4:2).  It  is  possible  that  the  farmer  Cain 
was  considerably  older  than  the  shepherd  Abel  and,  if  so, 
farming  may  have  preceded  sheep  raising.  But  it  is  better  to 
think  of  these  developments  as  progressing  side  by  side.  Men 
were  cultivating  barley  and  wheat  (spelt)  while  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  domesticate  animals. 

2.  The  Beginnhigs  of  Urban  Life.  The  line  of  Cain  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  city  and  with 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  urban  life  (Genesis 
4:16-24).  Jabal  is  connected  with  the  development  of  pastoral 
and  bedouin  life  (Genesis  4:20).  His  brother  Jubal  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  art  of  music  and  the  invention  of  the  first 
musical  instruments — ^the  harp  and  the  pipe  (Genesis  4:4). 
Tubal-Cain  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  science  of 
metallurgy  and  craftsmanship  in  bronze  and  iron  (Genesis 
4:22). 

Modern  excavations  reveal  the  presence  of  urban  life  at 
a  very  early  period,  with  evidences  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
mentioned  in  Genesis  4:16-24.  The  earliest  village  settlements 
yet  discovered  are  in  northern  Mesopotamia  at  Tell  Hassuna,* 
south  of  modern  Mosul,  and  at  Nineveh  (the  lowest  level)* 
and  at  Tepe  Gawra,  “the  Great  Mound”  northwest  of  Nineveh. 
These  sites  belong  to  the  Neolithic  Age  about  5,000  B.C.  or 
earlier,  and  show  stone  tools  and  weapons,  pottery  and  rude 

*Seton  Lloyd  and  Fuad  Safar  in  Jour,  of  Sear  East.  Studies  4  (1945),  pp. 
255-89. 

*M.  E.  L.  Mallowan  in  Annals  of  Archeology  and  Anthropology,  issued  by 
the  University  of  Liverpool  20  (1933),  pp.  127-77. 
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buildings.  Stratum  XIII  at  Tepe  Gawra,  for  example,  dating 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  discovery  of  metal  tools,  dis¬ 
plays  pottery  of  such  beauty  and  delicacy  as  well  as  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  of  such  skill  as  **no  longer  to  permit  us  to 
regard  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age  as  uncivilized.'** 

Around  4500  B.C.  copper  came  into  use  alongside  of  stone, 
and  by  3000  B.C.  had  displaced  it  as  the  dominant  material 
for  making  tools  and  weapons.*  To  this  “copper-stone”  or 
Chalcolithic  Age  belong  such  sites  as  Tell  Halaf*  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Mesopotamia,  where  a  superb  type  of  pottery  was  dis¬ 
covered  showing  a  high  degree  of  civilization  around  4,000 
B.C.  or  earlier.  Remains  of  the  same  culture  have  also  been 
found  at  Tell  Chagar  Bazar  50  miles  to  the  east  of  Tell  Halaf 
and  at  Tell  Arpachiya  175  miles  to  the  west. 

Tell  Obeid,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Ur,  reveals  the 
earliest  clearly  defined  culture  in  lower  Babylonia,  showing 
that  around  4,000  B.C.  the  marsh  lands  of  the  lower  Tigris- 
Euphrates  area  were  being  drained  and  occupied.'*  The  Tell 
Obeid  culture  underlies  nearly  all  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
country  such  as  Ur,  Erech,  Lagash  and  Eridu,  and  seems  to 
be  related  to  the  contemporaneous  Iranian  Highland  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  east  at  Susa  (Elam),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
centers  of  civilization. 

Whether  Cainite  civilization  originated  in  the  North  or 
ini  the  East  (Elam)  and  spread  north  and  east  is  uncertain. 
But  the  results  of  modern  excavations  elucidate  the  succession 
of  the  earliest  cultures  in  this  prehistoric  epoch,  and  the 
Biblical  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
is  well  borne  out  by  archeology.  The  potter’s  wheel,  the  sail¬ 
ing  boat,  wheeled  vehicles,  production  and  use  of  copper  and 
bronze,  bricks  and  cylinder  seals  are  among  man’s  discoveries 
as  revealed  by  the  excavations  of  the  earliest  sites. 

Iron  ores  were  occasionally  smelted  in  Mesopotamia  at  a 

*Gi>orge  A.  Barton,  Archeology  and  the  Bible  (7th  ed.,  Philadelpt.'a, 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  1946),  p.  47. 

•W.  F.  Wright,  of.  cit.,  p.  96. 

'Baron  von  Oppenheim,  Der  Tell  Halaf,  eine  neue  Kultur  im  aeliesten 
Mesopotamien  (Leipzig,  1931). 

‘'Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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very  early  date.  Henri  Frankfort  in  excavations  at  Tell  Asmar 
(ancient  Eshnunna)  discovered  evidence  of  an  iron  blade 
from  a  level  datingr  about  2700  B.C.“  Other  objects  of  iron 
have  also  been  found,  such  as  a  small  steel  axe  from  Ur.'* 
The  discovery  of  iron,  for  some  reason,  was  not  followed  up, 
and  on  an  industrial  scale  did  not  come  into  general  use  till 
after  1200  B.C.  In  consequence  only  the  period  from  1200- 
300  B.C.  is  known  in  archeology  as  the  Iron  Age.  But  the 
excavations  indicate  nevertheless  some  knowledge  of  metal 
in  early  times,  as  Genesis  4 :22  states. 

Dallas,  Texas 

^'Oriental  Institute  Communications  17,  pp.  59-61. 

'*MiIlar  Burrows,  If  hat  Mean  These  Stones?  (New  Hayen,  American 
Schools  of  Oriental  Research,  1941),  p.  158. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Allan  A.  MacRae,  Ph.D. 

Editor’s  note:  The  preiident  and  profeaaor  of  Old  Testament  in 
Faith  Theological  Seminary  was  responsible  for  the  1951  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectureship.  Now  will  follow  the  first  extract  from 
his  lectures  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
November  13«16.  Dr.  MacRae  encountered  unavoidable  delay  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  material  for  publication  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  forthcoming  a  year  ago. 

There  have  been  many  attitudes  taken  toward  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  have  regarded  it  simply  as  a  collection  of 
the  literature  of  a  nation,  giving  the  ideas  of  its  people,  and 
showing  the  course  of  its  development.  Such  a  view  soon 
finds  itself  amazed  at  the  frecpient  condemnation  of  the  very 
nation  from  whom  the  literature  comes.  In  no  other  case  has 
a  nation  preserved  a  body  of  literature  which  contains  so 
much  that  is  critical  of  itself. 

The  modern  Jew  quite  generally  thinks  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  book  of  law,  giving  many  regulations  which 
must  be  observed  to  the  letter  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  favor  of 
God.  As  one  reads  it  he  soon  discovers  that  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  it  is  made  up  of  laws,  and  that  these  laws 
present  an  ethical  standard  so  high  that  if  taken  as  a  guide 
to  God's  favor  they  can  only  lead  to  despair. 

The  celebrated  Lawrence  of  Arabia  kept  a  copy  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  one  of  the  few  books  which  adorned  his 
barracks  shelf.  He  considered  it  a  masterpiece  of  literature, 
and  reveled  in  its  imagery,  but  he  utterly  rejected  its  teach¬ 
ing. 

Some  present-day  critics  think  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  record  of  the  evolution  of  monotheism.  To  this  end  they 
divide  it  into  small  sections,  and  rearrange  these  in  an  as¬ 
sumed  order  of  progress,  so  as  to  show  a  development  from 
primitive  to  modern  views.  But  no  matter  how  they  try  to 
divide  it,  they  always  And  that  the  sections  assumed  to  be 
first  contain  specimens  of  highly  spiritual  teaching,  and 
those  considered  last  contain  verses  as  anthropomorphic  as 
any  in  the  earliest  parts. 
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Not  long  ago  it  was  the  fashion  among  so-called  liberals 
to  speak  of  the  Old  Testament  as  largely  a  collection  of  myths 
and  legends,  preserving  little  that  is  historically  dependable. 
Today  the  school  of  “Neo-orthodoxy”  takes  an  equally  low 
view  of  the  truthfulness  of  its  stories,  but  believes  that 
spiritual  value  is  derived  from  reading  them,  even  though 
their  statements  be  considered  devoid  of  factual  content. 

A  truly  scientific  approach  to  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  examining  these  views.  It  must  also  ask 
the  question,  “What  attitude  have  Christians  historically 
taken  toward  the  Old  Testament?”  Having  ascertained  the 
historic  Christian  view,  it  must  examine  it  carefully,  and 
not  cast  it  aside  without  clear  evidence  that  it  is  wrong. 

To  determine  the  Christian  view  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
naturally  go  to  the  words  of  Christ.  The  Christian  considers 
Him  to  be  God,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  To  the 
Christian,  the  words  of  Christ  determine  the  view  which  he 
should  take. 

At  many  points  in  the  Gospels  we  find  statements  by  the 
Lord  which  clearly  indicate  His  attitude  toward  the  Old 
Testament.  Outstanding  among  them,  if  read  in  the  light 
of  its  context,  is  Luke  24 :25.  Let  us  examine  its  setting. 

Luke  tells  us  that  on  the  Resurrection  day  two  men 
walked  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus.  A  stranger  joined  them 
and  asked  the  reason  for  their  sadness.  Not  recognizing  Him 
to  be  the  risen  Christ,  they  told  Him  that  it  was  because  the 
One  who  they  had  thought  would  redeem  Israel  had  been 
cruelly  slain.  Three  days  had  passed,  and  stories  had  been 
told  them  of  a  vision  of  angels  who  said  He  was  alive,  but 
the  whole  matter  confused  them  so  that  they  did  not  know 
what  to  think. 

According  to  Luke,  Jesus  had  told  His  disciples,  while  He 
was  still  with  them,  that  He  would  be  killed,  but  would  rise 
on  the  third  day  (e.g.  Luke  9:22,  44;  22:16-22).  One  might 
expect  that  He  would  scold  them  for  their  failure  to  ponder 
on  His  words,  and  thus  to  be  prepared  for  what  had 
occurred. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Luke  tells  us.  He  did  scold  them  for 
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their  carelessness.  But  He  based  the  scolding  not  on  the 
failure  to  heed  His  words,  but  on  the  failure  carefully  to 
study  and  fully  to  believe  the  plan  of  God  as  revealed 
through  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  said,  “0 
fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  the  prophets  have 
spoken:  ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory?” 

These  words  plainly  show  the  attitude  of  Christ  toward 
the  Old  Testament.  He  considered  it  to  be  a  source  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  facts  that  could  be  learned  in  no  other  way. 
Even  facts  long  after  the  time  when  it  was  written  might 
be  learned  in  advance,  through  careful  study  of  its  pages. 
Its  slightest  details  are  worthy  of  attention.  Men  who  have 
the  Old  Testament  but  fail  to  believe  all  that  it  says,  may 
justly  be  labeled  as  “fools  and  slow  of  heart.” 

Even  if  the  many  other  New  Testament  passages  which 
show  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  toward  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  exist,  this  one  would  be  enough  to  make 
it  certain.  One  cannot  accept  Christ,  and  reject  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  what  He  said  is  true, 
and  yet  to  consider  the  Old  Testament,  or  any  part  of  it, 
as  a  mere  collection  of  legends.  To  Christ  the  Old  Testament 
was  a  revelation  from  God.  Its  smallest  teachings  were  to 
be  accepted  as  true.  Failure  to  dig  into  them  deeply  enough 
to  catch  what  lay  beneath  the  surface  was  highly  culpable. 
In  its  entirety  it  was  a  source  of  knowledge,  deserving  care¬ 
ful  study  and  steadfast  acceptance. 

Once  the  historic  Christian  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  ascertained,  a  truly  scientific  approach  demands 
that  it  be  carefully  examined.  If  it  prove  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
reasonable  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself  must  also  be 
rejected.  If  Christ  be  accepted  as  sovereign  Lord  and  supreme 
source  of  wisdom,  the  Old  Testament  also  must  be  accepted 
as  true.  The  two  stand  or  fall  together. 

What  about  this  idea  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God?  Is  it  an  unscientific  view?  Is  it  something 
that  belongs  only  in  a  mystical  realm,  and  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  scientific  attitudes?  Or  is  it  a  view  which,  if  prop- 
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erly  understood,  is  entirely  compatible  with  a  truly  scientific 
attitude? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  unscientific  about 
the  idea  of  revelation.  The  statement  that  the  Bible  is  a 
revelation  from  God  implies  that  there  may  also  be  revela¬ 
tions  from  other  sources.  Revelation  is  not  a  term  to  describe 
some  strange  or  bizarre  phenomenon,  unknown  to  ordinary 
human  experience.  The  unique  feature  of  the  Bible  is,  not 
that  it  is  a  revelation,  but  that  this  revelation  comes  from 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 

Revelation  simply  means  communication  from  another 
personality.  It  is  our  only  means  of  gaining  knowledge  of 
facts  which  would  be  otherwise  inaccessible  to  us.  Without 
such  revelation  science  would  have  to  start  afresh  with  every 
investigator,  and  no  one  would  have  access  to  what  was 
known  by  others.  No  matter  how  great  a  scientist  may  be, 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  what  he  knows  has  come  to  him 
through  revelation  from  other  personalities. 

Science  constantly  makes  use  of  revelation.  A  few  years 
ago  I  visted  the  Mt.  Wilson  observatory  in  California.  In 
addition  to  seeing  the  great  one-hundred  inch  telescope,  until 
recently  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world,  I  saw  a  smaller 
one  which  is  kept  pointed  toward  the  sun  during  the  hours 
of  daylight.  All  day  long,  at  very  brief  intervals,  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  made  of  the  face  of  the  sun.  By  comparison  of  these 
pictures  it  is  possible  to  study  great  electrical  disturbances 
which  pass  across  the  sun,  and  to  see  the  constant  change  in 
that  tempestuous  orb.  I  was  told  that  several  other  telescopes, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  also  trained  on  the  sun, 
and  the  photographs  made  with  them  are  sent  to  Mt.  Wilson 
each  day.  Putting  together  the  knowledge  gained  in  each 
place,  it  is  possible  to  fill  in  the  long  gaps  when  the  sun  is 
below  the  horizon,  or  shut  off  by  clouds,  and  thus  to  get  a 
continuous  picture.  A  revelation  is  sent  to  Mt.  Wilson  of 
what  is  seen  at  other  places  in  the  world,  and  the  added  facts 
make  possible  a  progress  in  understanding  of  the  sun  far 
greater  than  would  be  possible  if  only  the  facts  that  could 
be  seen  from  the  one  spot  were  available.  Apart  from  reve- 
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lation  so  many  facts  would  be  inaccessible  to  any  one  re¬ 
searcher  that  progress  in  every  held  of  science  would  be 
extremely  slow. 

Suppose  I  want  to  learn  something  about  my  watch.  How 
long  is  it  apt  to  be  a  dependable  timepiece?  What  is  its  prob¬ 
able  span  of  life?  There  are  three  methods  which  might  be 
used  to  seek  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

One  of  these  is  the  method  of  induction,  which  is  so 
extremely  important  in  science.  If  one  has  access  to  suffi¬ 
cient  data,  and  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  to  interpret 
these  data  properly,  this  is  a  very  excellent  method.  To  apply 
it  to  the  watch  I  would  have  to  take  it  apart,  examine  its 
sections,  test  its  metals  and  its  jewels,  and  make  a  judgment 
regarding  their  probable  life.  To  me  this  method  would  be 
of  no  help  at  all.  I  could  probably  take  the  watch  apart,  but 
I  would  never  be  able  to  put  it  together  again.  I  have  no 
training  or  experience  by  which  to  make  the  necessary  tests. 
I  have  no  fund  of  knowledge  of  other  watches  with  which 
to  compare  their  results. 

The  second  method  is  that  of  deduction.  1  look  at  the 
name,  **Elgin,**  on  the  face  of  the  watch.  I  make  a  syllogism. 
Elgin  watches  are  good  watches ;  this  is  an  Elgin ;  therefore 
this  is  a  good  watch.  This,  however,  tells  me  little  as  to  the 
probable  life  of  this  particular  watch.  It  is  already  older 
than  I  am.  Can  I  expect  it  to  be  dependable  much  longer? 

The  third  method  is  the  method  of  revelation.  If  I  could 
get  a  communication  from  the  man  who  made  the  watch, 
could  learn  what  sort  of  materials  were  used  at  that  time, 
whether  any  particular  difficulties  developed  in  the  group 
of  watches  to  which  this  one  belonged,  how  carefully  they 
w'ere  made,  and  what  experience  has  already  shown  as  to 
the  wearing  out  of  other  watches  made  by  the  same  men  at 
the  same  time,  I  would  have  a  basis  for  estimating  the  prob¬ 
able  life  of  my  Watch.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  method 
of  revelation  would  be  by  far  the  most  useful. 

The  greatest "  importance  of  revelation  lies  in  fields  in 
which  the  facts  are  inaccessible  to  the  observer.  No  human 
being  was  present  when  the  earth  was  made.  No  one  could 
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see  the  various  processes  that  occurred,  or  tell  from  his  own 
observation  what  is  their  purpose  and  ultimate  destiny.  The 
earth  as  it  exists  today  can  be  studied,  and  inferences  made 
as  to  its  past  history.  Processes  now  going  on  can  be  ob¬ 
served  and  measured,  and  estimates  made  as  to  their  oc¬ 
currence  in.  past  times.  After  all  this  is  done,  much  remains 
to  be  learned.  How  much  easier  it  would  be,  if  a  revelation 
about  these  matters  could  be  secured  from  the  One  who  made 
the  earth. 

In  the  spiritual  realm,  vital  facts  are  even  less  accessible 
to  human  observation.  No  one  can  measure  God,  or  test  His 
reflexes,  or  estimate  His  objectives.  How  did  human  souls 
begin?  Where  do  they  go  after  death?  What  is  the  real 
meaning  and  purpose  of  life?  Full  answers  to  these  questions 
cannot  be  determined  through  any  facts  that  are  available 
to  human  observation.  They  can  be  learned  only  through  a 
revelation  from  One  who  knows  them. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  unscientiflc  or  strange  about  the 
idea  of  revelation.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena 
of  science  and  one  of  the  most  dependable.  Its  dependability 
varies  according  to  one  factor — the  source  of  the  revelation. 
If  that  source  is  a  human  being,  he  may  be  ignorant  or  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  the  things  he  communicates,  or  he  may  delib¬ 
erately  mislead.  If  the  source  is  God  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
revelation  is  completely  reliable. 

Some  philosophers  impress  me  as  being  like  a  group  of 
men  who  might  desire  to  learn  something  about  China,  but 
had  no  way  of  going  there.  Suppose  that  they  were  to  go  to 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  look  toward  the  west. 
They  might  observe  the  waves,  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  but 
these  would  tell  them  nothing  about  China.  How  big  a  country 
is  it?  What  kind  of  people  live  there?  What  is  its  system  of 
government?  Do  its  rivers  run  from  north  to  south,  like  the 
Mississippi,  or  from  west  to  east  like  the  Amazon,  or  from 
south  to  north  like  the  Nile?  These  and  many  other  questions 
they  might  ponder  and  debate  till  doomsday,  but  they  could 
never  in  this  way  learn  the  answer  to  them.  They  might  be 
men  of  brilliant  mind  and  acute  observation.  It  would  avail 
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them  nothing  in  learning  about  China.  Unless  they  could 
visit  that  country  themselves,  or  receive  a  communication 
from  someone  who  had  been  there,  they  would  always  remain 
in  ignorance  about  it. 

Philosophers  speculate  endlessly  about  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  its  destiny,  the  being  of  God,  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  life.  They  may  be  men  of  remarkable  intelligence 
and  unusual  powers  of  observation,  but  their  answers  are  no 
better  than  guesses  unless  they  can  find  a  revelation  from 
Someone  who  knows.  The  facts  are  inaccessible  to  them. 

The  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  the  One  who  created  the 
universe  and  Who  alone  knows  its  meaning  and  purpose.  He 
has  not  explained  ever3rthing  to  us.  There  are  many  facts 
which  He  has  not  revealed.  But  everything  which  He  has 
revealed  about  this  subject  constitutes  an  altogether  depend¬ 
able  source  of  knowledge  in  this  most  important  of  all  areas 
of  thought.  It  is  utterly  unscientific  to  leave  it  out  of  ac¬ 
count. 

What,  then,  is  the  scientific  approach  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment?  First,  we  find  that  Jesus  Christ  considered  it  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  important  as  to  its  smallest  points,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  belief.  Such  an  idea  is  not  at  all  unsci¬ 
entific,  for  revelation  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  factors  in 
all  scientific  progress.  Where  the  facts  are  otherwise  inacces¬ 
sible,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  be  learned.  If 
we  want  to  learn  about  eternal  things,  there  is  only  one 
source  from  which  to  do  so,  and  that  source  is  the  Bible.  It 
is  scientific  to  approach  it  in  this  way. 

Shortly  before  Martin  Luther’s  death,  someone  said  that 
he  would  like  to  prepare  a  fine  edition  of  Luther’s  writings. 
Luther  answered  that  it  would  not  particularly  matter  if  all 
his  writings  were  to  disappear.  It  was  far  more  important 
that  people  should  study  God’s  revelation.  All  human  writ¬ 
ings  on  eternal  matters,  insofar  as  they  are  worthwhile,  are 
simply  discussions  of  the  facts  revealed  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
our  only  dependable  source  of  knowledge  of  eternal  things. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  MISTRANSLATIONS 
IN  HEBREWS 

By  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Th.D. 

One  of  the  many  values  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  is  its  usefulness  in  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the 
English  translations.  In  fact,  the  busy  pastor-teacher  often 
finds  this  to  be  the  chief  value  to  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  he  so  diligently  (somewhat  overstated,  perhaps!) 
acquired  in  seminary  days.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
to  criticize  the  translations,  but  rather  to  help  the  busy 
expository  preacher  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
If  the  original  text  is  the  inspired  text,  then  its  light  should 
be  reflected  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  This  study  will 
be  confined  to  five  passages  in  the  doctrinal  section  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  first  passage  to  be  considered  is  the  sixth  verse  of 
chapter  one.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  adverb  palin,  trans¬ 
lated  “again”  in  the  Authorized  Version.  Does  it  introduce 
another  citation  from  Scripture  as  it  does  in  verse  five?  If 
so,  the  rendering  “And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first- 
begotten  into  the  world.  .  is  correct.  Or  is  it  to  be  con¬ 
strued  with  the  verb  eisagagei,  translated  “bringeth  in”  in 
the  common  version?  If  so,  the  verse  should  be  translated  as 
follows:  “And  when  he  again  bringeth  in  the  firstborn  into 
the  world  .  .  .”  The  author  would  then  be  referring  to  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

There  are  several  things  that  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
palin  is  to  construed  with  the  verb  eisagagei.  In  the  first 
place,  the  adverb  by  position  is  within  the  indefinite  temporal 
clause  introduced  by  the  hotan,  rendered  “when”  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  the  second  place,  the  argument  of 
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the  writer  supports  this.  As  Westcott  remarks,  “The  first 
introduction  of  the  Son  into  the  world,  described  in  v.  2,  had 
not  issued  in  an  open  triumph  and  satisfied  man’s  desires,  so 
that  there  was  srood  reason  why  the  writer  should  point 
forward  specially  to  the  Return  in  which  Messiah’s  work  was 
to  be  consummated.’”  Finally,  the  context  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotation  supports  this,  because  it  speaks  of  the  final 
revelation  of  God  in  judgment,  a  judgment  the  Son  is  to  ac¬ 
complish  (cf.  Deut.  32:43;  Psa.  97:7).  The  adverb  poZin 
always  has  the  sense  of  “a  second  time”  in  the  epistle  when 
it  is  joined  to  a  verb  (cf.  4:7,  6:12,  6:1,  6).*  And  the  verb 
eisagagei  means  “to  bring  in,”  probably  with  the  added 
thought  of  “putting  in  possession  of.”*  The  statement,  then, 
instead  of  being  a  confusing  reference  to  that  first  coming 
of  the  Son,  becomes  a  clear  reference  to  the  second  coming 
of  the  Son.  At  that  time  He  will  assume  possession  of  the 
inhabited  earth.  His  promised  inheritance,  and  all  the  angels 
shall  worship  Him.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Spirit  introduced 
this  verse  into  the  passage  extolling  the  glories  of  the  Son. 
He  is  greater  than  angels,  for  at  His  second  coming  they 
shall  worship  Him!  All  of  them,  too! 

The  second  passage  to  be  considered  involves  a  more 
serious  mistranslation.  It  is  found  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of 
chapter  two.  The  Authorized  Version’s  rendering,  “For 
verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham,”  takes  the  verse  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  incarnation.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  hangs  on  the 
sense  of  the  verb  epilambanetai,  translated  “took”  in  the 
King  James  Version.  It  can  mean  “to  lay  hold  of”  in  the 
sense  of  appropriating  to  oneself.  This  is  the  sense  of  our 
version,  which  adds  the  words  “the  nature  of”  to  bring  out 
the  sense  more  clearly.  An  insurmountable  objection  to  this 
rendering,  however,  lies  in  the  tense  of  epilambanetai.  It  is 
a  present  tense;  the  other  sense  would  require  the  aorist, 
or  perfect.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  “to 


'Brooke  Fote  Westcott,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  22. 
•Henry  Alford,  The  Greeh  Testament,  IV,  18. 

•Ler.  cit. 
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lay  hold  of  in  order  to  help.”  It  is  found  once  more  in 
Hebrews,  in  8 :9,  and  it  clearly  has  this  sense  there. 

But  just  what  does  the  verse  mean,  if  it  is  not  a  reference 
to  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  our  Lord?  In  the 
immediate  context  the  writer  has  just  referred  to  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  men  from  the  power  of  Satan  by  way  of  the 
incarnation.  The  sixteenth  verse  is  a  further  explanation  of 
verse  fifteen  as  the  gar,  “for,”  shows.  The  argrument  is  this : 
It  is  true  that  He  came  to  deliver  men  (“children,”  v.  14), 
for  He  did  not  come  to  become  the  Captain  of  angels'  salva¬ 
tion.*  He  came  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  because  angels  know  nothing  experientially  of  salva¬ 
tion.  In  infinite  condescension  and  mercy  He  stooped  to  help 
man  and  provide  for  man  a  salvation  which  the  Spirit  calls 
“so  great”  (cf.  2:3). 

Campbell  Morgan  in  one  of  his  books  has  a  brilliant  para¬ 
graph  or  so  on  this,  taken  from  Mrs.  Browning’s  “The 
Seraphim.”  He  writes,  “I  am  thinking  of  that  wonderful 
poem  by  Mrs.  Browning,  entitled,  ‘The  Seraphim.’  I  am  not 
going  to  recite  it,  because  I  cannot  recite;  but  I  know  its 
meaning.  Mrs.  Browning  describes  the  seraphim  watching 
the  work  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth.  And  at  last,  seeing 
whereunto  the  thing  was  moving  by  the  mystery  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  and  ultimately  by  the  Cross,  one  seraph  looks  at  the 
host  of  ransomed  souls,  at  the  Church,  and  says : 

‘Hereafter  shall  the  blood-bought  captives  raise 
Their  passion-song  of  blood.’ 

And  the  other  replies : 

‘And  we  extend 

Our  holy  vacant  hands  toward  the  Throne, 

Crying,  “We  have  no  music.”  ’ 

“Are  we  inclined  to  call  that  hyperbole?  It  does  not  even 
begin  to  touch  the  wonder  of  the  fact  that  the  angels  will 
never  sing  as  the  Church  of  God  will  sing.  No  angel  will  ever 
be  able  to  chant  that  solo,  ‘He  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 


*nu.,  IV,  SI. 
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for  me/  ”*  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would 
concur. 

The  third  passage  is  found  in  the  second  verse  of  chapter 
six.  The  King  James  Version  renders  the  expression  bap- 
tismon  didaches  by  “doctrine  of  baptisms.”  Because  of  this 
rendering  much  confusion  has  resulted.  For  example,  Newell, 
an  excellent  commentator  on  the  English  text,  on  the  basis 
of  the  plural  “baptisms”  remarks,  “The  word  ‘baptisms’  is 
pill  al,  because  unto  the  Jews  God  had  prescribed  (1)  John 
the  Baptist’s  baptism,  and  (2)  Christian  baptism.”*  Even 
Lenski  falls  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  author  has 
Christian  baptism  in  mind.’  Fortunately,  the  word  is  found 
again  in  the  letter,  in  9:10.  There  it  clearly  refers  to  the 
ceremonial  washings  of  the  L#evitical  economy.  The  Author¬ 
ized  Version  translates  it  in  that  passage  by  “washings.”  It 
should  be  so  rendered  in  6:2.  The  writer  is  not  referring  to 
elementary  Christian  truths.  He  is  considering  foundational 
principles  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  pointed  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  correct  translation  of  this  word  forms  an  impor¬ 
tant  link  in  the  argument  of  6:11-6:20,  a  section  dealing  with 
the  danger  of  apostasy,  not  of  backsliding. 

In  verse  one  of  chapter  eight  the  Authorized  Version  has 
these  words,  “Now  of  the  things  which  we  have  spoken  this 
is  the  sum:  We  have  such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.”  The 
Greek  word  kephalaion  has  been  translated  “sum.”  The  word 
can  mean  “the  summary.”  It  also  may  mean  “the  chief 
point.”*  The  context,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  a  following  gen¬ 
itive,  decides  for  the  latter.  The  writer  is  not  giving  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  teaching  to  this  point;  he  is  pointing  out  the 
central  thought,  the  main  idea. 

The  following  participle,  tois  legomenois,  translated  by 
“which  we  have  spoken,”  is  also  rendered  incorrectly.  It  is 
not  the  perfect,  toia  eiremenoia,  but  the  present  tense,  and  it 


*G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Peter  and  the  Church,  p.  88. 

*William  R.  Newell,  Hebrews  Perse  by  Verse,  p.  181. 

*R.  C.  H.  Leniki,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  Epistle  of  James,  p.  177. 

*G.  Abbott-Smith,  A  Manual  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  24S. 
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should  be  translated  by  “which  we  are  speaking.”  The  writer 
is  saying  that  the  chief  point  of  the  entire  epistle  is  the  fact 
that  believers  have  a  high  priest  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  in  the  heavens.  Chapters  eight  through  thirteen  are 
included  in  the  statement.  Thus,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
according  to  its  author  centers  in  the  thought  of  a  seated 
priest.  Understand  all  that  this  involves,  and  its  message  is 
fathomed. 

The  last  passage  to  be  considered  is  found  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  verse  of  chapter  nine.  The  writer,  according  to  the 
common  version,  states  that  Christ  offered  Himself  to  God 
“through  the  eternal  Spirit.”  In  view  of  the  capitalizaton  of 
the  word  “Spirit,”  it  is  evident  that  the  translators  con¬ 
sidered  pneumatos  aidniou  to  be  a  reference  to  the  third 
member  of  the  Trinity.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  readers  not 
versed  in  Greek,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no 
distinctions  between  the  small  letters  and  capitals  in  the 
original  text.  Thus,  the  capitalization  of  the  word  rests  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  translators.  They  consider  p7ieu- 
matos  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  is  this  correct?  There  are  several  considerations 
which  indicate  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  the  words  do  not 
have  the  article.  It  is  not  “through  the  eternal  Spirit,”  as  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  but  “through  eternal  spirit  (or 
Spirit).”  This  is  not  a  decisive  reason,  because  proper  nouns 
do  not  need  the  article.  However,  one  does  notice  that  the 
words  ton  pneumatos  tou  hagiou  do  appear  in  verse  eight  of 
the  chapter,  where  they  are  translated  by  “the  Holy  Ghost.” 
The  article  is  there,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  the  writer 
intended  the  words  of  verse  fourteen  to  refer  to  the  Spirit  he 
would  have  used  the  article.  This  would  have  settled  the 
matter. 

In  the  second  place,  the  emphasis  of  the  passage  is  upon 
the  work  of  the  Son  in  offering  a  better  sacrifice  than  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  bring  in  the  Spirit,  while 
in  no  way  detracting  from  the  work  of  the  Son,  might  tend 
to  minimize  the  emphasis  upon  His  voluntary  offering  of 
Himself.  That  this  emphasis  is  present  here  is  seen  in  the 
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participle  heuramenos  in  verse  twelve,  translated  “having 
obtained*’  in  the  King  James  Version.  The  word  means  to 
find  and  is  in  the  middle  voice  here.  A  good  rendering  would 
be  having  found  by  Himself,  and  this  confirms  the  emphasis 
upon  the  Son’s  work  in  the  passage. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  take  the  words  pneumatos  aidniou 
as  a  reference  to  Christ’s  human  spirit,  just  what  does  the 
writer  mean?  From  a  consideration  of  verses  eleven  through 
thirteen  one  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
sacred  writer  contrasts  the  offerings  under  the  Old  Covenant 
with  the  one  offering  under  the  New.  Why  not  bring  in  the 
contrast  between  the  inward  attitude  of  the  animals  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Son?  We  have  had  the  contrast  between  the 
outward  cleanness  of  the  animals  and  the  inward  purity  of 
the  Son.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  contrast  between  the  invol¬ 
untary  character  of  the  offerings  of  the  animals  and  the 
voluntary  character  of  the  offering  of  the  Son.  They  were 
sacrificed  against  their  will;  He  offered  Himself  with  the 
full  acquiescense  of  His  spirit.  This  fact  gives  His  sacrifice 
infinite  moral  worth.  Delitzsch  comments,  “For  the  animal 
soul  or  a  sacrificial  death  is  a  matter  of  constraint,  un¬ 
consciously,  or  at  any  rate  unwillingly  endured ;  but  that  of 
Christ  made  in  the  energy  of  eternal  Spirit  [Delitzsch  cap¬ 
italizes  because  it  is  Christ’s  spirit,  and  He  is  deity;  not 
because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  view)  is  a  fully  conscious  and 
absolutely  free  act  of  obedience  and  love  .  .  .  ,  and  therefore 
productive  not  of  a  shadowy,  but  of  a  real  atonement  before 
God  .  .  .’’• 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  pneumatos  aidniou  is  a  reference, 
not  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  Christ’s  own  spirit.  This  is  the 
view  of  Delitzsch,* •  Robertson,"  Westcott"  and  others. 
Robertson’s  words  express  the  general  sense  in  which  these 

’Franz  Delitzsch,  Ctmmentiiry  •»  the  EpistU  to  tht  Hebrews,  II,  97. 

II,  96.  His  words  are  .  so  that  3ta  JTV-  aUov*  would  mean, 
‘through  the  medium  of  His  own  eternal  Spirit,’  i.e.  the  whole  dirine 
and  human,  but  more  particularly  the  divine  inward  being  of  the 
God«man  .  . 

"Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  Weed  Pictures  im  the  New  Testament, 
V,  400. 

"Westcott,  •>.  eit.,  pp.  261>62. 
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commentators  understand  the  words.  He  says,  “Not  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  Christ’s  own  spirit  which  is  eternal  as  he 
is.  There  is  thus  a  moral  quality  in  the  blood  of  Christ  not 
in  that  of  other  sacrifices.”'* 

The  verse,  then,  becomes  pregnant  with  meaning.  Christ 
offered  Himself,  a  sacrifice  infinitely  superior  to  animals. 
Christ  offered  Himself  without  spot,  having  a  holiness  real 
and  not  ceremonial.  Christ  offered  Himself  without  spot 
through  His  own  eternal  spirit,  suffering  in  all  the  moral 
splendor  of  a  conscious,  free,  voluntary  offering.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  author  shortly  pens  the  words,  “.  . .  who  for 
the  joy  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God” 
(12:2).  Surely  the  heart  of  one  related  to  Him  by  the  bonds 
of  faith  must  respond  with  adoration  similar  to  that  ex> 
pressed  by  the  following  verse, 

“Calvary!  0  Calvary! 

Mercy’s  vast  unfathomed  sea. 

Love,  eternal  love  to  me: 

Saviour,  we  adore  Thee!” 


Dallas,  Texas 


"RobeitMD,  l9e.  at. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IN  I  ENOCH 

By  George  E.  Lado,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  October-December  Number,  1952) 
THE  FIRST  BOOK.  1-36 

The  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  Enoch  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  phrases:  the  explanation  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  salvation  to  come.‘ 
Sin  has  caused  such  disorder  among  men  that  moral  and 
spiritual  chaos  reigns.  This  troubled  state  was  brought  about 
by  the  sin  and  fall  of  the  angels ;  but  the  world  will  one  day 
be  restored  to  its  former  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
This  will  be  the  day  ushering  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  reflected  in  the  first 
part  of  Enoch  is  very  similar  to  that  found  in  Jubilees.*  In 
the  first  five  chapters,  which  constitute  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  the  compilation,  the  author  sets  the  tone  for  the  entire 
work.  God  one  day  will  visit  His  creation  to  judge  the  angels, 
to  save  the  righteous,  and  to  punish  the  wicked. 

“The  Holy  Great  One  will  come  forth  from  His  dwelling. 

And  the  eternal  God  will  tread  upon  the  earth,  even  on 
Mount  Sinai, 

And  appear  from  His  camp 

And  appear  in  the  strength  of  His  might  from  the  heaven 
of  heavens. 

And  all  shall  be  smitten  with  fear. 

And  the  Watchers  shall  quake,* 

And  great  fear  and  trembling  shall  seize  them  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

And  the  high  mountains  shall  be  shaken. 

And  the  high  hills  shall  be  made  low, 

'Adolphe  Lodt,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Hehraique  et  Juive  (Paris,  1950), 

p.  860. 

*Cf.  the  former  article  in  this  series  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  cix  (1952),  pp. 

164-74. 

*Cf.  Daniel  4:13,  17,  23  (4:10,  14,  20  in  the  original).  In  Enoch,  "the 

Watchers"  are  fallen  angels. 
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And  shall  melt  like  wax  before  the  flame. 

And  the  earth  shall  be  wholly  rent  in  sunder, 

And  there  shall  be  a  judgement  upon  all  men. 

But  with  the  righteous  He  will  make  peace. 

And  will  protect  the  elect. 

And  mercy  shall  be  upon  them. 

And  they  shall  all  belong  to  God, 

And  they  shall  be  prospered. 

And  they  shall  all  be  blessed. 

And  He  will  help  them  all. 

And  light  shall  appear  unto  them. 

And  He  will  make  peace  with  them. 

And  behold!  He  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  His  holy 
ones 

To  execute  judgement  upon  all, 

And  to  destroy  all  the  ungodly:* 

And  to  convict  all  flesh 

Of  all  the  works  of  their  ungodliness  which  they  have 
ungodly  committed. 

And  of  all  the  hard  things  which  ungodly  sinners  have 
spoken  against  Him”  (1:3-9). 

This  passage  portrays  the  day  of  judgment  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  terms.  As  God  one  day  had  visited  Mt.  Sinai  as  Law¬ 
giver,  so  will  He  again  visit  the  earth  at  Mt.  Sinai  as  Judge. 
This  visitation  will  be  accompained  by  mighty  convulsions 
of  the  physical  world  which  are  described  in  biblical  phrases.* 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  author  thinks  of  this  day  of  the  Lord 
as  a  termination  of  earthly  history.  The  phraseology  may  be 
designed  to  describe  the  glory  which  accompanies  the  divine 
visitation. 

The  language  of  the  passage  makes  no  reference  to  a 
Messiah.  God  Himself  shall  visit  the  earth  for  judgment.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  the  writer  thought  of  God  visiting 
the  earth  in  the  person  of  the  unnamed  Messiah;  but  it  is 
hazardous  to  postulate  a  concept  in  the  absence  of  evidence. 
The  introduction  continues  by  contrasting  (]k>d*s  faithful- 

*Cf.  Jude  14. 

'Cf.  Judges  S:S,  Micah  1:4,  Nahum  1:5,  Psalms  97:5. 
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ness  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  orderliness  of  the  universe 
with  man’s  faithlessness.  The  stars,  the  seasons,  the  cycles 
of  foliage,  the  regularity  of  the  years,  all  illustrate  the  sub¬ 
missiveness  of  the  natural  world  to  God.  In  contrast,  men  in 
hardness  of  heart  have  rebelled  against  God  to  break  His 
commandments  and  to  speak  against  Him.  Therefore  God’s 
judgment  will  fall  upon  them.  But  for  the  righteous, 

.  .  there  shall  be  forgiveness  of  sins. 

And  every  mercy  and  peace  and  forbearance: 

There  shall  be  salvation  unto  them,  a  goodly  light. 


But  for  the  elect  there  shall  be  light  and  joy  and  peace. 
And  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

And  then  there  shall  be  bestowed  upon  the  elect  wisdom. 
And  they  shall  all  live  and  never  again  sin. 

Either  through  ungodliness  or  through  pride: 

But  they  who  are  wise  shall  be  humble. 

And  they  shall  not  again  transgress. 

Nor  shall  they  sin  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

Nor  shall  they  die  of  the  divine  anger  or  wrath. 

But  they  shall  complete  the  number  of  the  days  of 
their  life. 

And  their  lives  shall  be  increased  in  peace. 

And  the  years  of  their  joy  shall  be  multiplied. 

In  eternal  gladness  and  peace. 

All  the  days  of  their  life”  (6:6-9). 

These  two  passages  anticipate  the  day  of  judgment  which 
will  restore  the  divinely  intended  order  to  the  world.  Sinners 
will  be  destroyed  while  the  righteous  enter  into  larger  bless¬ 
ings,  which  are  described  in  terms  both  of  human  happiness 
and  spiritual  well-being.  The  setting  of  this  happy  scene  is 
the  earth,  where  men  will  thereafter  round  out  the  full  num¬ 
ber  of  their  days  in  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
God.  This  is  a  picture  of  Eden  restored. 

After  this  introduction,  the  book  describes  the  way  in 
which  sin  became  dominant  among  men  and  the  human  race 
became  demoralized.  Sin  came  through  the  fall  of  the  angels 
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who,  because  of  their  lust  for  women,  fell.  This  fall  is  related 
in  some  detail.  A  highly  developed  angelology  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  Jewish  inter-Testamental  litera¬ 
ture.  The  source  of  sin  is  revealed  to  be  the  fallen  angels, 
particularly  Azazel  (10:8),  through  whom  the  whole  earth 
has  been  corrupted.  God  then  sent  the  angels  Michael,  Oriel, 
Raphael,  and  Gabriel  to  bind  the  fallen  angels  and  to  im¬ 
prison  them  in  anticipation  of  the  day  of  judgment.  In  that 
day,  the  angels  will  be  led  off  into  the  abyss  of  fire  (10:13) 
to  be  confined  forever  in  torment.  Judgment  will  then  visit 
the  earth  and  all  wrong  will  be  destroyed.  Then  God's  people 
will  enter  into  blessing,  and  righteousness  and  truth  shall 
prevail. 

"And  then  shall  all  the  righteous  escape. 

And  shall  live  till  they  beget  thousands  of  children. 

And  all  the  days  of  their  youth  and  their  old  age 
Shall  they  complete  in  peace. 

"And  then  shall  the  whole  earth  be  tilled  in  righteousness, 
and  shall  all  be  planted  with  trees  and  be  full  of  blessing. 
And  all  desirable  trees  shall  be  planted  on  it,  and  they  shall 
plant  vines  on  it :  and  the  vine  which  they  plant  thereon  shall 
yield  wine  in  abundance,  and  as  for  all  the  seed  which  is 
sown  thereon  each  measure  of  it  shall  bear  a  thousand,  and 
each  measure  of  olives  shall  yield  ten  presses  of  oil.  And 
cleanse  thou  the  earth  from  all  oppression,  and  from  all  un¬ 
righteousness,  and  from  all  sin,  and  from  all  godlessness: 
and  all  the  uncleanness  that  is  wrought  upon  the  earth  de¬ 
stroy  from  off  the  earth.  And  all  the  children  of  men  shall 
become  righteous,  and  all  nations  shall  offer  adoration  and 
shall  praise  Me,  and  all  shall  worship  Me.  And  the  earth  shall 
be  cleansed  from  all  defilement,  and  from  all  sin,  and  from  all 
punishment,  and  from  all  torment,  and  I  will  never  again 
send  them  upon  it  from  generation  to  generation  and  for  ever. 

"And  in  those  days  I  will  open  the  store  chambers  of  bless¬ 
ing  which  are  in  the  heaven,  so  as  to  send  them  down  upon 
the  earth  over  the  work  and  labour  of  the  children  of  men. 
And  truth  and  peace  shall  be  associated  together  throughout 
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all  the  days  of  the  world  and  throughout  all  the  generations 
of  men”  (10:17-11:2). 

Here  again  the  kingdom  is  viewed  as  the  restoration  of 
mankind  to  the  happy  condition  of  life  on  earth  known  be¬ 
fore  the  fallen  angels  brought  corruption  into  human  affairs. 
This  salvation  will  include  all  nations.  This  envisages  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  all  men  will  become  righteous 
and  God  will  shower  His  heavenly  blessings  upon  His  crea¬ 
tures,  who  will  then  enjoy  a  peaceful,  prolific,  and  prosperous 
earthly  existence. 

One  more  glimpse  of  the  anticipated  kingdom  is  afforded 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  first  book.  Chapters  17-38  relate  the 
journeys  of  Enoch  through  various  parts  of  the  universe  and 
the  scenes  he  there  witnessed.  Among  other  sights,  he  beheld 
at  the  end  of  the  heaven  and  earth  the  place  of  imprisonment 
for  the  fallen  angels  as  well  as  their  place  of  final  punishment. 
He  also  visited  Sheol,  which  was  located  in  a  great  mountain 
in  the  West,  and  saw  the  several  compartments  where  various 
classes  of  men  were  awaiting  the  final  judgment.  Then  Enoch 
visited  another  part  of  the  earth  beyond  a  burning  range  of 
mountains,  where  he  beheld  in  the  midst  of  six  mountains  a 
seventh  mountain  more  lofty  than  the  others.  This  mountain 
is  to  be  the  throne  of  God  where  the  Great  King  will  sit  when 
He  visits  the  earth.  Near  the  throne  Enoch  saw  the  tree  of 
life,  perennial  in  leaf  and  bloom,  fragrant  beyond  all  fra¬ 
grance,  with  fruit  resembling  palm-dates.  This  tree  is  re¬ 
served  until  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  will  be  the  in¬ 
strumentality  by  which  men  regain  their  lost  state  of  blessed¬ 
ness.  Its  fruit,  however,  does  not  bestow  eternal  life,  only 
unusual  longevity  of  happiness  on  earth.  The  coming  of  the 
kingdom  will  involve  the  transplanting  of  the  tree  of  life  to 
the  holy  place,  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord  on  earth  (25:5).  The 
kingdom  is  thus  to  center  in  Palestine  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital.  The  marvelous  effects  of  the  tree  of  life  are  described 
in  these  words. 

”And  as  for  this  fragrant  tree  no  mortal  is  permitted  to 
touch  it  till  the  great  judgement,  when  He  shall  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  all  and  bring  everything  to  its  consummation  for 
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ever.  It  shall  then  be  given  to  the  righteous  and  holy.  Its  fruit 
shall  be  for  food  to  the  elect:  it  shall  be  transplanted  to  the 
holy  place,  to  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  King. 
Then  shall  they  rejoice  with  joy  and  be  glad, 

And  into  the  holy  place  shall  they  enter; 

And  its  fragrance  shall  be  in  their  bones, 

And  they  shall  live  a  long  life  on  earth. 

Such  as  thy  fathers  lived: 

And  in  their  days  shall  no  sorrow  or  plague 
Or  torment  of  calamity  touch  them”  (25:4-6). 

Very  little  is  said  in  the  first  section  of  Enoch  about  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  dead  either  for  judgment  or  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  kingdom  blessings.  The  only  distinct  reference  is 
found  in  Enoch's  visit  to  Sheol  (22).  There  he  saw  three 
smooth  places  hollowed  out  of  a  mountain  of  hard  rock,  where 
the  spirits  of  the  souls  of  men  were  gathered  until  the  day  of 
judgment.  One  compartment  was  a  bright  place  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  water,  where  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  aw'ait  their 
judgment.  The  other  two  were  dark.  One  is  for  sinners  who 
died  without  having  experienced  judgment  in  their  earthly 
existence.  These  suffer  in  great  pain  until  the  judgment, 
when  they  are  to  be  bound  forever.  The  other  place  held 
sinners  who  were  complete  in  transgression.  “Their  spirits 
shall  not  be  slain  in  the  day  of  judgement  nor  shall  they  be 
raised  from  thence”  (22:13).  Sheol  thus  is  to  become  the 
place  of  their  eternal  punishment.  We  may  infer  from  this 
verse  that  all  others,  the  righteous  and  most  of  the  wicked, 
will  be  raised  at  the  day  of  judgment,  the  righteous  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  and  the  wicked  to  be  judged. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK.  37-71 

The  second  part  of  Enoch  takes  the  form  of  three  parables 
or  similitudes  which  embody  revelations  given  to  Enoch  by 
“the  Lord  of  Spirits,”  that  he  in  turn  might  show  to  those 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  the  things  which  will  take  place 
when  God  raises  the  dead,  judges  the  wicked,  punishes  the 
fallen  angels,  and  brings  the  righteous  into  the  kingdom.  The 
means  by  which  this  revelation  is  imparted  to  Enoch  is  by 
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his  translation  to  heaven.  He  is  carried  by  a  whirlwind  up 
from  the  earth  to  the  end  of  the  heavens,  where  he  sees 
these  apocalyptic  events  as  though  they  were  already  taking 
place.  **In  those  days  I  saw  the  Head  of  Days  when  He  seated 
Himself  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  the  books  of  the 
living  were  opened  before  Him"  (47:3).  Repeatedly  the  book 
lapses  into  prophecy  of  what  is  to  take  place  when  the  day 
of  judgment  comes;  but  the  prophecy  is  based  on  what 
Enoch  actually  experienced.  He  witnessed  these  apocalyptic 
events  already  occurring  in  heaven,  as  though  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  drama  acted  out  in  advance  before  their  earthly 
counterparts  occur  on  earth. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  book  is  the  means  by  which 
the  kingdom  comes :  by  the  agency  of  a  heavenly  Son  of  Man, 
who  is  also  called  the  Elect  One.  The  two  names  or  expressions 
are  used  quite  interchangeably.*  This  Son  of  Man  is  clearly  an 
individual  who  is  coming  to  earth  to  bring  the  kingdom  and 
execute  the  final  judgment.  He  is  a  pre-existent,  superhuman 
being,  having  been  preserved  by  God  from  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  pass  the  final 
judgment  (48:2,  3,  6).  It  may  even  be  that  deity  is  implicitly 
imputed  to  the  Son  of  Man,^  but  this  is  debatable.  God  has 
kept  Him  in  hiding  from  the  beginning  and  preserved  Him 
for  the  day  of  revelation  (62:7).  This  heavenly  being  is 
called  not  only  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Elect  One  but  also 
the  Righteous  One  (38:2,  et  passim)^  the  Righteous  and 
Elect  One  (53:6),  the  Elect  One  of  righteousness  and  faith 
(39:6).  His  dwelling-place  was  under  the  wings  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits  (39:7).  He  is  described  elsewhere  (71:14)  as  “the 
Son  of  Man  who  is  born  unto  righteousness;  and  righteous- 

*At  might  be  expected,  it  is  surmised  that  at  least  mo  sources  lie  behind 
the  present  form  of  the  Similitudes:  a  Son  of  Man  source  and  an  Elect 
One  source  (cf.  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch  [Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1912],  pp.  64-65).  It  is  indeed  clear  that  the  Parables  are  com¬ 
posite  to  some  extent,  for  there  are  unmistakable  interpolations  from  a 
Book  of  Noah  (60,  65:1 — 69:25).  However,  the  question  of  sources  does 
not  affect  the  present  survey. 

*W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Jewt  and  Judaism  During  the  Greek  Period 
(London:  S.P.C.IC,  1941,  p.  157),  finds  such  implicit  deity  in  Enoch 
62:S-9. 
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ness  abides  over  him,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  Head  of 
Days  forsakes  him  not/’*  He  is  pecularly  endowed  with  wis¬ 
dom  (49:3),  righteousness  (46:3)  and  power  (49:3). 

The  main  function  of  this  heavenly  Son  of  Man  is  to 
share  with  God  in  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom. 

“And  there  I  saw  One,  who  had  a  head  of  days. 

And  His  head  was  white  like  wool. 

And  with  Him  was  another  being  whose  countenance 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man. 

And  his  face  was  full  of  graciousness,  like  one  of  the 
holy  angels. 

And  I  asked  the  angel  who  went  with  me  and  showed  me 
all  the  hidden  things,  concerning  that  Son  of  Man,  who  he 
was,  and  whence  he  was,  and  why  he  went  with  the  Head  of 
Days?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  me: 

This  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  hath  righteousness. 

And  who  revealeth  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is 
hidden”  (46:1-3). 

This  passage  is  clearly  an  interpretation  and  enlargement  of 
the  Son  of  Man  passage  in  Daniel  7.  In  the  day  of  judgment, 
God  will  seat  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  (62: 
2,  3;  69:27,  29)  and  to  Him  will  be  given  the  sum  of  all 
judgment  (69:27).  Elsewhere  it  is  the  Head  of  Days  who 
sits  on  the  throne  of  glory  for  judgment  (47:3).  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  said  to  come  with  the  Head 
of  Days  (46:1),  we  may  conclude  that  the  Son  of  Man  and 
the  Head  of  Days  share  jointly  the  throne  of  judgment,  with 
the  Son  of  Man  as  the  active  agent. 

At  this  time  men  will  be  judged  by  their  works  (45:3), 
which  apparently  have  been  recorded  in  “the  books  of  the 

'This  it  the  rendering  of  Charles’  English  edition.  The  Ethiopic  text  is  in 
the  second  person,  addressing  Enoch  as  the  Son  of  Man.  This  passage 
hat  been  utilized  by  some  scholars  at  support  for  a  theory  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Enoch  to  messianic  dignipr.  (Cf.  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson  and  K. 
Lake,  The  Beginningi  of  Christianity  [London:  Macmillan,  1920],  I, 
371,  and  especially  Rudolf  Otto,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
Man  [London:  Lutterworth  Press,  1943],  book  II,  chapter  S.)  However, 
Charles  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  text  here  is  faulty  and  he  emends 
it  at  quoted  above.  (Cf.  his  notes  in  The  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  144-4$, 
and  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic  [2nd  ed.;  London: 
Lutterworth  Press,  1947],  p.  58.) 
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living”  (47:3).  This  judgment  will  be  absolutely  just,  for  the 
actions  of  both  men  (41:1)  and  angels  (61:8)  will  be 
weighed  in  the  balance.  Kings  and  mighty  men  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  because  they  have  not  extolled  the  Lord  of  Spirits, 
“nor  humbly  acknowledge  whence  the  kingdom  was  bestowed 
upon  them”  (46:5).  The  Son  of  Man  will  slay  the  wicked 
by  the  word  of  His  mouth  (62:2),  for  His  word  shall  go 
forth  in  power  (69:29)  to  destroy  all  evil. 

Now  that  judgment  has  fallen  upon  them,  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth  will  fall  upon  their  faces  before  the  Son 
of  Man  and  petition  Him  for  mercy;  but  it  is  too  late.  The 
Lord  of  Spirits  will  drive  them  from  His  presence,  and  they 
will  be  delivered  over  to  the  angels  for  punishment  (62:9-10).* 
Sinners  will  .be  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Those  who  have  led  the  world  astray  will  be  bound  with 
chains  and  imprisoned  in  a  place  of  destruction;  all  their 
works  and  everything  corruptible  is  purged  from  the  earth 
(69:28).  In  their  torment, 

“They  shall  be  a  spectacle  for  the  righteous  and  for 
His  elect : 

They  shall  rejoice  over  them, 

Because  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  resteth  upon 
them. 

And  His  sword  is  drunk  with  their  blood”  (62:12). 

“In  those  days  downcast  in  countenance  shall  the  kings 
of  the  earth  have  become. 


And  I  will  give  them  over  into  the  hands  of  Mine  elect: 
As  straw  in  the  fire  so  shall  they  bum  before  the  face 
of  the  holy : 

As  lead  in  the  water  shall  they  sink  before  the  face  of 
the  righteous. 

And  no  trace  of  them  shall  any  more  be  found”  (48:8-9). 
This  judgment  of  the  Son  of  Man  falls  not  only  upon 

’Several  timea  we  find  the  thought  in  thia  part  of  Enoch  that  one  of  the 
functiona  of  the  angela  ia  to  aerve  aa  miniatera  of  puniahment  and  tor¬ 
ment  not  only  for  men  (S3:3,  62:11,  63:1),  but  alao  for  the  fallen 
angela  (56:1-4). 
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sinners,  but  also  upon  the  fallen  evil  angels  (55:4,  61:8).  In 
one  passage,  both  men  and  angels  are  hurled  to  the  same  fate 
(54:1-6). 

May  we  think  of  this  Son  of  Man  as  the  Messiah?  In  two 
places  He  is  so  named.  In  a  description  of  the  judgment  of 
sinners,  we  read  that  “they  shall  fall  and  not  rise  again: 
and  there  shall  be  no  one  to  take  them  with  his  hands  and 
raise  them :  for  they  have  denied  the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  His 
Anointed”  (48:10).  In  another  place,  the  Gentile  nations  are 
described  in  terms  of  six  metal  mountains  which  are  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  Elect  One.  After  the  vision  of  the  moun^ 
tains,  Enoch  asked  the  angel  what  these  things  were  and  is 
told,  “All  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen  shall  serve  the 
dominion  of  His  Anointed,  that  he  may  be  potent  and  mighty 
on  the  earth”  (52:4).  The  angel  adds  that  the  Elect  One  shall 
utterly  destroy  these  mountains.  Nowhere  else  in  Enoch  is  the 
Son  of  Man  called  the  Messiah.  Some  scholars  would  insist 
that  the  term  “Messiah”  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Son 
of  Man,  but  should  be  reserved  for  the  Davidic  King  who 
would  arise  from  among  men  to  restore  the  political  kingdom 
to  Israel."  Others  emphasize  the  application  of  “Messiah”  to 
the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  and  find  here  sufficient  evidence  to 
view  both  the  Davidic  King  and  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  as 
messianic."  While  the  use  of  the  word  “Messiah”  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  passage  makes  it  impossible  to  insist  upon  as  sharp  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “Messiah”  and  “Son  of  Man”  as  Jackson 
and  Lake  suggest,  it  is  nevertheless  convenient  to  use  the 
two  terms  to  describe  the  two  diverse  messianic  expectations 
entertained  by  first  century  (B.C.)  Judaism:  one  of  an 
earthly  Davidic  King,  a  ruler  who  should  arise  from  the 
midst  of  his  people;  the  other  of  a  heavenly,  pre-existent, 
supernatural  being.  These  were  the  two  main  developments 


'*P.  J.  Foaket  Jackson  and  K.  Lake,  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  I, 
373*74.  This  expectation  of  a  Davidic  King  ia  found  in  Ptalma  of 
Solomon  17. 

"W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Jews  and  Judaism  During  the  Greek  Period 
(London:  S.P.C.K.,  1941),  p.  1S5.  G.  Dalman  sees  Messianic  significance 
in  the  Enochian  Son  of  the  Man  (The  Words  of  Jesus  [English  trans¬ 
lation],  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1909),  pp.  243-44. 
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within  Judaism  from  the  Old  Testament  messianic  teachings. 

We  must  now  ask  who  are  meant  by  the  “kings  and 
mighty  of  the  earth”'*  upon  whom  this  apocalyptic  judgment 
will  fall.  Throughout  the  Parables  there  runs  a  constant  con¬ 
trast  between  the  holy,  righteous,  elect  and  the  sinners, 
godless,  kings,  and  mighty  of  the  earth.  It  is  clear  that  the 
righteous  are  those  for  whose  comfort  the  book  was  written. 
They  are  God’s  true  people  who  are  now  being  oppressed 
by  rich,  powerful  rulers,  even  to  the  point  of  bloodshed 
(47:1-2).  The  contrast  must  be  either  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  as  a  whole,  or  between  an  elect  remnant  within  the 
nation  when  the  rulers  have  become  apostate. 

We  have  previously  indicated'*  that  the  most  likely  his¬ 
torical  setting  for  Enoch  is  the  Maccabean  period,  when  there 
arose  within  the  nation  a  faithful  circle  of  men  who  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  the  Law  while  others,  especially  in  the 
priestly  and  aristocratic  circles,  were  succumbing  to  worldly, 
Hellenistic  practices.  Indications  in  the  Parables  suggest  a 
date  between  100  and  64  B.C.;  and  we  know  from  other 
sources'*  that  these  years  witnessed  a  contest  which  more 
than  once  broke  into  open  violence,  between  the  Pharisees'* 
and  the  Hasmoneans. 

One  passage  seems  to  be  an  extreme  description  even  of 
the  Hasmoneans. 

**And  all  their  deeds  manifest  unrighteousness. 

And  their  power  rests  upon  their  riches. 

And  their  faith  is  in  the  gods  which  they  have  made 
with  their  hands. 

And  they  deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits, 

And  they  persecute  the  houses  of  His  congregations, 


“Cf.  46:4-8,  48:8-10,  53:5,  62:1-12,  67:8-18. 

'*Cf.  Bibliothfca  Sacra  cix  (1952),  p.  321  f. 

'*Cf.  Josephus,  Antiquities,  XIII,  13-14. 

'*It  is  generally  felt  that  the  Pharisees  were  the  successors  of  the  Hasi- 
deans,  “the  Pious,”  who  resisted  the  aggressive  hellenizing  policies  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Cf.  I  Macc.  2:43,  II  Macc.  14:6;  M.  J.  La¬ 
grange,  Le  Judaisme  avant  Jesus  Christ  (Paris,  1931),  pp.  56,  272;  G. 
F.  Moore,  Judaism  in  the  First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1944),  I,  59,  60. 
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And  the  faithful  who  hang  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits"  (46:7-8). 

Surely  not  even  the  Hasmoneans  and  the  Sadducees,  as  apos¬ 
tate  as  they  had  become/*  went  so  far  as  to  worship  gods 
which  they  had  made  with  their  hands,  i.e.,  pagan  idols. 
Schiirer  appeals  to  this  verse  as  evidence  for  a  later  date  for 
the  Parables.'*  He  feels  that  the  language  demands  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Herod  the  Great,  when  the 
Gentiles  in  the  person  of  the  Romans  and  their  appointed 
rulers  had  become  masters  of  the  Jews.  This  is  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  conclusion;  for  it  is  psychologically  sound  that  the 
Pharisees,  “the  righteous,"  should  view  their  enemies  within 
Judaism,  the  Sadducees  and  the  Hasmoneans,  as  being  in 
spirit  and  in  purpose,  if  not  in  fact,  allied  with  the  Syrian 
rulers  and  therefore  participants  in  their  idolatry.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  Parables  represent  the  devout  party  within 
Judaism  in  the  first  century  B.C.  and  that  the  kings  and 
mighty  of  the  earth  include  ultimately  Gentiles  but  primarily 
the  Jewish  rulers  who,  from  the  Pharisees’  point  of  view, 
had  abandoned  the  Law  in  favor  of  pagan  interests  and 
policies. 

There  is  indeed  one  reference  that  anticipates  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  through  the  Son  of  Man  (48:4).'*  How¬ 
ever,  this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  formal  reference  to 
such  Old  Testament  prophecies  as  Isaiah  42:6  and  49:6, 
which  is  here  made  to  glorify  the  Son  of  Man  rather  than 
to  anticipate  a  genuine  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  In  any 
case,  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  religion  of  the  Jews  would 
become  the  universal  religion  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Son 
of  Man  world-wide.'* 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  the  dead 

‘•Cf.  I  Macc.  1:11-15,  II  Maca  4:7-15. 

'*E.  Schurer,  GeschiehU  de$  juditchen  Folkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi 
(4th  ed. ;  Leipzig,  1909),  III,  279-80;  En^'liih  translation  of  2nd  ed. ; 
A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (New 
York:  1890),  II,  3,  pp.  67-68. 

'*Cf.  also  50:2,  “And  the  righteous  shall  be  victorious  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Spirits:  and  He  will  cause  the  others  to  witness  this,  that  they 
may  repent  and  forgo  the  works  of  their  hands." 

‘*G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism,  II,  320. 
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will  be  raised  that  the  Elect  One  may  separate  unto  salvation 
the  righteous  and  the  holy  from  among  them  (51:1-2).  All 
who  have  met  violent  death,  whether  on  the  desert,  by  beasts, 
or  at  sea,  will  be  raised  on  the  day  of  the  Elect  One;  for 
none  of  the  righteous  can  be  destroyed  (61:5).  The  language 
of  these  passages  seems  to  suggest  a  universal  resurrection; 
but  it  is  likely,  in  view  of  the  setting  of  the  entire  work, 
that  the  author’s  viewpoint  does  not  encompass  any  beyond 
the  circle  of  Jews.** 

After  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  judgment,  the 
kingdom  will  be  inaugurated.  This  kingdom  will  be  established 
upon  the  earth,  but  on  a  renewed  earth. 

**On  that  day  Mine  Elect  One  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 
glory 


And  I  will  transform  the  heaven  and  make  it  an  eternal 
blessing  and  light: 

And  I  will  transform  the  earth  and  make  it  a  blessing: 
And  I  will  cause  Mine  elect  ones  to  dwell  upon  it : 

But  the  sinners  and  evil-doers  shall  not  set  foot  thereon” 
(45:3-5). 

“And  the  Elect  One  shall  in  those  days  sit  on  My  throne. 


And  in  those  days  shall  the  mountains  leap  like  rams. 
And  the  hills  also  shall  skip  like  lambs  satisfied  with 
milk. 

And  the  faces  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven  shall  be  lighted 
up  with  joy.** 


’*Cf.  R.  H.  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  98-99;  G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism, 
II,  304. 

There  it  a  problem  in  the  translation  of  this  line.  It  has  usually  been 
rendered,  “They  shall  all  be  angels  in  heaven:  their  faces  shall  be 
lighted  up  with  joy.”  (Cf.  Beer  in  Kautzsch’s  Die  Apokryphen  und 
Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testaments  [Tubingen,  1900],  II,  265;  W. 
Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  spdthellenistischen  Zeitalter 
(3rd  ed.;  Tubingen,  1926],  p.  282;  P.  Volz,  Die  Eschatologie  der 
jisdischen  Gemeinde  im  neutestamentlischen  Zeitalter  [2nd  ed. ;  Tubingen, 
1934;  G.  F.  Moore,  Judaism,  II,  304).  Some  of  the  Ethiopic  mss.  are  to 
be  rendered  in  this  way.  A  similar  thought  is  found  in  46:1  about  the 
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And  the  earth  shall  rejoice, 

And  the  righteous  shall  dwell  upon,  it. 

And  the  elect  shall  walk  thereon*'  (51:3-5). 

These  verses  present  a  different  expectation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  than  that  of  the  first  part  of  Enoch  and  of  Jubilees, 
where  the  kingdom  consisted  of  physical  life  on  the  present 
earth  restored  to  a  perfect  state.  Here,  in  the  Parables,  both 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  are  changed  and  made  new.  The 
background  for  this  thought  is  Isaiah  65:17  and  66:22,  and 
the  passages  in  Enoch  may  be  considered  a  midrash  on 
these  prophecies,  even  as  the  Enochian  Son  of  Man  passages 
are  a  midrash  on  Daniel  7 :13-14.  There  is  no  indication  of  a 
temporal  earthly  kingdom;  the  kingdom  which  is  ushered  in 
after  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  is  the  eternal  kingdom  of  heavenly  blessing  on  a 
glorified  earth. 

We  find  here  in  an  incipient  form  the  contrast  between 
this  age  and  the  age  to  come  which  figures  so  largely  in  later 
Jewish  eschatology  and  in  the  New  Testament."  This  age  is 
an  age  of  unrighteousness  (48:7);  the  age  to  come  will  see 
the  full  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (71:15).  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  neither  the  Semitic 
original  nor  a  Greek  version  extant  for  these  passages,  for 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  language  employed.  However,  there 
appears  here  the  outlines  of  the  concept  of  the  two  anti¬ 
thetical  ages,"  even  though  the  idea  is  not  thoroughly  elab¬ 
orated.  In  other  passages  of  Jewish  literature  there  inter- 


**Cf.  Matt.  12:32,  Mark  10:30,  Luke  20:34-35,  Ephesians  1:21,  11  Cor.  4:4, 
Gal.  1:4,  Matt.  13:22,  Rom.  12:2,  Heb.  6:5.  This  subject  will  be  dealt 
with  at  greater  length  sometime  later. 

**Cf.  R.  H.  Charles,  op.  at.,  p.  145;  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson  and  K.  Lake, 
op.  cit.,  p.  370;  G.  F.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  378,  n.  6;  G.  Beer,  op.  cii.,  p. 
277;  W.  Bousset,  op.  cit.,  p.  244;  G.  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  148  ff.  Dalman 
dismisses  the  significance  of  these  two  passages  by  affirming  that  both 
are  late  additions  to  Enoch.  This  has  not  been  established. 

Son  of  Man:  “And  his  face  was  full  of  graciousness,  like  one  of  the 
holy  angels.”  This  would  provide  background  for  Jesus’  word  that,  in 
the  resurrection,  men  would  be  like  the  angels  in  heaven  in  that  they  no 
longer  enter  into  normal  human  relationships.  However,  the  older  Ethi- 
opic  mss.  are  susceptible  of  the  rendering  given  above,  which  Charles 
thinks  is  better.  (Cf.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  pp.  100-1). 
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venes  between  this  age  and  the  age  to  come  a  temporal  earthly 
kingdom,  which  in  rabbinic  Judaism  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Days  of  the  Messiah.  In  fact,  this  concept  is  found  in  a 
later  portion  of  Enoch,  as  we  shall  see.  Here,  however,  the 
coming  age  follows  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  evil  age  without  an  interregnum. 

The  righteous  who  are  to  experience  the  blessings  of  this 
glorious  kingdom  will  undergo  a  similar  transformation. 

**And  in  those  days  a  change  shall  take  place  for  the 
holy  and  elect. 

And  the  light  of  days  shall  abide  upon  them. 

And  glory  and  honour  shall  turn  to  the  holy”  (50:1). 

”And  light  shall  appear  to  the  righteous  and  the  elect  who 
dwell  on  the  earth”  (38:2). 

”And  the  righteous  shall  be  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

And  the  elect  in  the  light  of  eternal  life : 

The  days  of  their  life  shall  be  unending. 

And  the  days  of  the  holy  without  number. 

And  they  shall  seek  the  light  and  find  righteousness  with 
<the  Lord  of  Spirits: 

There  shall  be  peace  to  the  righteous  in  the  name  of  the 
Eternal  Lord”  (68-3-4). 

“And  they  shall  have  been  clothed  with  garments  of  glory. 
And  these  shall  be  the  garments  of  life  from  the  Lord 
of  Spirits: 

And  your  garments  shall  not  grow  old. 

Nor  your  glory  pass  away  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits” 
(62:16-16). 

This  glorious  transformation  will  apparently  take  place  for 
the  righteous  who  are  alive  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes; 
and  while  the  language  of  the  Parables  does  not  explicitly 
affirm  it,  we  may  assume  that  the  same  transformation  will 
be  the  experience  of  the  righteous  who  are  raised  unto 
salvation. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  portrayals  of  the  resurrection 
state  to  be  found  in  Jewish  literature.  Often,  resurrection 
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is  portrayed  in  the  grossest  physical  terms.  Second  Maccabees 
records  how  one  Razis  w'as  dying  from  a  sword  wound,  and 
“as  he  was  losing  the  last  of  his  blood,  he  pulled  out  his 
bowels  with  both  hands  and  hurled  them  at  the  crowd,  and 
so  expired,  calling  upon  him  who  is  lord  of  life  and  spirit, 
to  give  these  back  to  him  again”  (II  Macc.  14:46).  In  such 
passages  as  this,  we  find  the  concept  not  merely  of  bodily 
resurrection,  but  of  physical  resurrection:  the  resuscitation 
of  the  body  to  the  same  physical  state  as  that  in  which  it  died. 

Obviously  something  far  higher  than  this  is  found  in 
these  Parables  of  Enoch.  Some  sort  of  a  transformation  is  to 
take  place.  The  metaphor  of  light  is  employed  to  describe  the 
resurrection  body;  and  this  concept  has  an  Old  Testament 
background.  Daniel  speaks  of  those  who  attain  everlasting 
life**  as  those  who  shall  shine  like  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  like  the  stars  forever  and  ever  (Dan.  12:2,  3). 
Isaiah  anticipates  a  future  salvaton  when  people  who  walk  in 
darkness  shall  see  a  great  light,  and  when,  light  shall  shine 
on  those  who  dwell  in  deep  darkness  (Isa.  9:1).  While 
darkness  now  covers  the  earth,  the  Lord  shall  arise  and 
shall  bring  light  and  glory  to  the  people  of  earth  (Isa.  60:1-3). 
Such  Old  Testament  ideas  are  developed  in  Enoch  with 
special  reference  to  the  resurrection  body. 

In  this  future  kingdom  of  light  and  glory,  the  Elect  One 
will  dwell  with  the  righteous  (45:4).  The  Lord  of  Spirits 
will  abide  over  them,  and  they  shall  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy 
everlasting  fellowship  with  the  Son  of  Man  (62:14).  The 
kingdom  will  be  universal  in  its  scope  (62:6)  and  unending 
in  its  duration. 

While  nothing  is  said  explicitly  about  the  Promised  Land 
and  Jerusalem  as  the  center  of  the  kingdom,  it  seems  nec¬ 
essary  to  presuppose  that  this  is  in.  the  writer’s  mind;  for 
we  read  of  the  last  attack  of  the  Gentiles  against  God’s 
people  in  the  land,  followed  by  the  return  of  the  exiles  from 
the  distant  land:  and  they  could  hardly  return  anywhere 
but  to  the  Promised  Land. 

**Twice  ID  Enoch  the  expreation  “eternal  life"  it  used  to  deacribe  thia 
future  life  (37:4,  S8:3). 
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*‘And  in  those  days  the  angels  shall  return 
And  hurl  themselves  to  the  east  upon  the  Parthians  and 
Medes:** 

They  shall  stir  up  the  kings,  so  that  a  spirit  of  unrest 
shall  come  upon  them, 

And  they  shall  rouse  them  from  their  thrones. 

They  that  may  break  forth  as  lions  from  their  lairs. 

And  as  hungry  wolves  among  their  flocks. 

And  they  shall  go  up  and  tread  under  foot  the  land  of 
His  elect  ones. 

And  the  land  of  His  elect  ones  shall  be  before  them  a 
threshing-floor  and  a  highway : 

But  the  city  of  my  righteous  shall  be  a  hindrance  to 
their  horses. 

And  they  shall  begin  to  flght  among  themselves. 

And  their  right  hand  shall  be  strong  against  themselves, 
And  a  man  shall  not  know  his  brother. 

Nor  a  son  his  father  or  his  mother. 

Till  there  be  no  number  of  the  corpses  through  their 
slaughter. 

And  their  punishment  be  not  in  vain. 

In  those  days  Sheol  shall  open  its  jaws. 

And  they  shall  be  swallowed  up  therein. 

And  their  destruction  shall  be  at  an  end ; 

Sheol  shall  devour  the  sinners  in  the  presence  of  the 
elect.' 

“And  it  came  to  pass  after  this  that  I  saw  another  host 
of  wagons,  and  men  riding  thereon,  and  coming  on  the  winds 
from  the  east,  and  from  the  west  to  the  south.  And  the  noise 
of  their  wagons  was  heard,  and  when  this  turmoil  took  place 
the  holy  ones  from  heaven  remarked  it,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  earth  were  moved  from  their  place,  and  the  sound  thereof 

*'T1iese  two  nations  are,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  about  Gog  and  Magog  (Ezek.  38).  After  the 
decay  of  Syrian  power  and  before  the  coming  of  Rome  (100-64  B.C.), 
the  Parthians  to  the  East  were  a  constant  source  of  danger.  In  fact,  in 
40  B.C.  the  Parthians  invaded  Syria  and  for  a  time  entered  into  the 
history  of  Jewish  affairs  (Cf.  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  Netv  Testament 
Times  (New  York:  Harper,  19491,  pp.  2S-27). 
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was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,  in  one 
day”  (56:5-57:2). 

After  the  Gentile  nations  are  destroyed  in  their  final 
attack  upon  God’s  people,  the  dispersed  Israelites  regathered 
to  the  Promised  Land,  the  dead  raised,  the  wicked  condemned 
and  sent  to  hell,  the  righteous  transformed,  the  earth  purged 
of  all  sin  and  transformed  into  a  glorious  state,  God’s  king¬ 
dom  under  the  rule  of  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  shall  forever 
fill  all  the  earth. 

Pasadena,  Calif. 


“There  is  a  spiritual  message  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
which  is  not  discerned  by  either  the  ‘natural  man’  or  the 
‘carnal’  man,  but  ‘he  that  is  spiritual  discerneth  all  things’ 
(1  Cor.  2:14 — 3:4).  The  testimony  concerning  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (Rev.  19:10);  yet  who  can  know  the 
things  of  Christ  except  those  who  have  received  the  Christ- 
revealing  Spirit  through  regeneration  (1  Cor.  2:12-13)?  The 
words  of  the  Bible  are  open  to  all  who  have  sufficient  educa¬ 
tion  to  read  them,  while  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  only 
revealed  to  the  heart  of  the  one  who,  being  saved,  is  walking 
in  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  2:15).  There  is  a  legitimate  field  of 
Bible  study  which  may  be  called  technical,  critical  and  sci¬ 
entific.  This  however  must  never  be  confused  with  the  meth¬ 
od  mentioned  in  1  Corinthians  2:13,  ‘comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual.’  The  technical  and  scientific — important 
in  its  place — is  related  to  the  spiritual  about  as  rhetoric  is 
related  to  prevailing  prayer.  It  is  the  spiritual  method  of 
Bible  study  which  is  the  source  of  heart-food  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Human  learning,  as  important  as  it  is  in  its  own  sphere, 
is  not  the  key  to  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Only  those  who  are  saved  and  Spirit-taught  will  catch 
the  glow  and  glory  of  Christ,  as  He  is  breathed  through  all 
the  Bible  by  the  Spirit  (Luke  24:27,  John  16:12-15,  2  Cor. 
3:18,  1  John  2:27).”* 

*LevTit  Sperry  Chafer,  Must  ff'e  Dismiss  the  Millennium?  fCrescent  City, 
Fla.:  Biblical  Teitimony  League,  1921),  pp.  28-29. 
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Editor’s  note:  This  symposium  is  a  brief  expression  of  criticism 
of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  edited  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Lincoln  and 
prepared  by  several  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary,  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  entire  Faculty. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

C.  F.  LINCOLN,  A.M.,  TH.D. 

There  are  two  very  obvious  but  nevertheless  weighty  rea¬ 
sons  for  condemning  this  version  as  an  unreliable  and  unac¬ 
ceptable  translation  for  the  reverent  Bible-loving  Christian. 
First  the  Revision  Committee,  which  did  the  actual  work  of 
translation,  was  composed  largely  of  scholars  who  hold  def¬ 
initely  heretical  views  such  as  cannot  be  countenanced  by 
true  conservative  Christians  and  students;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  personal  views  of  these  men  have  been  introduced 
into  the  text  of  this  new  translation.  Second,  the  sponsoring 
organization  and  copyright  owner,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  (which  absorbed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America)  has,  since 
1908,  proved  to  be  unBiblical  in  its  objectives,  socialistic  in 
its  aims  and  destructively  modernistic  in  its  doctrine.  To 
this  organization  through  its  Division  of  Christian  Education 
is  committed  the  propaganda  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
the  “New  Bible.”  True  Christians  know  too  well  the  character 
of  this  sponsoring,  propagandizing  organization  to  approve 
it  as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  determining  and  safeguarding 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I.  UBERAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  REVISION  COMMITTEE 
It  is  well  established  that  the  membership  of  the  Revi¬ 
sion  0>mmittee  which  produced  this  translation  belongs  to 
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the  liberal  school  of  interpretation  with  very  few  exceptions. 
This  is  acknowledged  without  question  even  by  those  who 
favor  or  defend  the  new  Version.  If  it  were  necessary,  this 
could  be  established  by  quotations  from  the  writings  and 
pronouncements  of  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  each  member  of  the  Committee 
holds  to  each  of  the  errors  in  the  following  list.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  on  the  basis  of  their 
books,  magazine  articles  and  known  declarations  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  correct,  composite  picture  of  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Committee.  They  depart  from  the  true  doctrine  in: 

(1)  The  denial  of  the  verbal,  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
original  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

(2)  The  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(3)  The  refusal  to  concede  the  full  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(4)  The  questioning  of  the  true  Messianic  character  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  Psalms. 

(6)  The  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  Trinity. 

(6)  The  refusal  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  religion  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Israel  in  Old  Testament  times  is  a  revelation  from 
the  one  true  God. 

(7)  The  acceptance  of  the  critical  hjrpothesis  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament  writings. 

(8)  The  denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  the  unity  of  Isaiah,  the  historicity  of  Job  and  Jonah, 
and  the  acceptance  of  other  features  of  modem  criticism. 

(9)  The  questioning  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  of  the  Synoptics,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  some 
of  his  known  epistles,  the  conservative  dates  of  the  writing 
of  certain  of  the  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  books, 
and  kindred  denials  common  to  the  higher  critical  school. 

Some  have  taken  the  position  that  a  group  of  men  holding 
such  views  on  the  above-mentioned  vital  issues  as  well  as 
maintaining  other  destructive  critical  attitudes  can  never¬ 
theless  produce  an  unbiased  English  text  “containing  no 
changes  in  doctrine  or  fundamental  concepts,"  because  they 
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have  translated  objectively  without  introducinj?  into  the 
work  any  of  their  personal  views.  All  experience  shows  that 
such  a  theory  is  completely  illusory  and  that  true  objectivity 
is  never  attainable  under  such  circumstances.  In  fact,  one 
who  has  taken  a  sympathetic  stand  toward  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  has  said:  “When  a  Greek  word  or  construc¬ 
tion  has  two  or  more  possible  meanings,  a  translator  cannot 
avoid  being  an  ‘interpreter’  when  he  chooses  one  meaning 
and  rejects  the  other.’’  Many  cases  of  this  kind  appear  in  the 
Revised  Standard  Version,  some  of  which  are  to  be  cited  later 
in  the  article.  Altogether  too  frequently  the  meaning  chosen 
by  the  Committee  represents  the  liberal  view  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  deviates  from  the  correct  translation,  which  in  most 
cases  is  the  one  found  in  the  American  Standard  Version 
or  the  King  James  Authorized  Version. 

The  inescapable  conclusion,  then,  is  that  in  this  vei’sion 
a  group  of  liberal  Committeemen  has  produced  a  translation 
which  frequently  and  at  most  vital  points  undermines  con¬ 
servative  Christian  truth.  The  use  of  this  version  therefore 
should  be  limited  to  comparative  and  critical  private  study 
by  discerning  students  only,  and  it  should  be  referred  to 
with  the  same  reservation  and  precaution  that  one  uses  in 
consulting  other  liberal  versions  and  religious  works. 

II.  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  SPONSORSHIP  OF  THE  VERSION 

This  version  is  unreliable  and  unacceptable,  not  only 
because  of  the  doctrinal  position  and  method  of  translation 
of  those  who  actually  produced  it,  but  also  because  of  the 
known  anti-conservative  views  and  activities  of  its  sponsor 
and  copyright  owner,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  NCCC  is  conspicuously  undemocratic.  The  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  America  which  the  NCCC  succeeded 
gained  an  unenviable  reputation  for  arbitrariness  in  the  eyes 
of  conservatives  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence.  It 
has  practically  always  been  dominated  by  the  liberal  element 
in  church  leadership.  It  is  autocratic  to  an  objectionable 
degree.  It  arrogates  to  itself  full  representation  of  all  indi¬ 
vidual  and  lay  members  of  all  its  affiliated  denominational 
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bodies  regardless  of  how  that  membership  was  obtained  or 
established  and  how  that  was  subsequently  maintained. 
Therefore  sizeable  minorities  are  practically  ignored  once 
ecclesiastico-political  juggling  has  maneuvered  a  denomina¬ 
tion  into  membership  in  the  NCCC. 

The  above  indictment  is  determined  from  the  methods 
followed  by  the  FCCC  and  the  NCCC  over  a  period  of  many 
years  and  the  facts  are  well  known  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  practices  of  the  organizations.  It  is  borne  out  anew 
by  the  way  in  which  the  NCCC  has  proceeded  with  regard 
to  the  production  and  publication  of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version : 

(1)  The  selection  of  the  personnel  of  the  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee  shows  clearly  the  doctrinal  bias  of  the  Council  and  its 
decidedly  modernistic  position.  Most  of  the  committeemen  are 
not  true  conservatives,  much  less  are  they  fundamentalists. 

(2)  The  Council  has  copyrighted  this  translation  and 
placed  the  care  of  the  text  of  this  revision  in  the  hands  of 
their  radical  modernistic  Bible  committee.  The  exclusive 
publication  rights  of  this  version  have  been  given  to  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons.  The  purpose  to  shut  out  any  conservative 
suggestions  as  to  the  betterment  of  this  translation  is  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  fact  that  80  changes  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  in  the  New  Testament  English  text  since  it  was  first 
published  in  1946,  but  not  one  of  the  improved  readings 
suggested  in  conservative  reviews  from  1946  to  1961  was 
included  in  the  changes.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  radical 
stand  will  always  be  taken  against  any  conservative  better¬ 
ment  of  the  text. 

(3)  To  forestall  any  early  criticism  by  conservatives  of 
the  translation,  the  Council  denied  advance  copies  of  the 
manuscript  to  outsiders  though  the  completed  copy  was  al¬ 
together  ready  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  publication 
date  of  September  30,  1962.  However,  lengthy  reviews  were 
prepared  and  published  by  the  translators  themselves,  and 
by  their  friends  and  associates  commending  in  glowing  terms 
their  own  work  as  the  product  of  the  “thirty-two  foremost 
Biblical  scholars  in  America.*’ 
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(4)  It  has  been  declared  on  good  authority  that  upwards 
of  $600,000.00  was  spent  to  promote  the  advertisement  and 
sale  of  the  book.  This  huge  financial  venture  on  the  part  of 
the  cc^yright-holding  Council  and  the  publishers  constitutes 
a  monopolizing  commercial  scheme  which  will  enrich  the 
NCCC  and  enable  it  to  carry  on  more  energetically  its  social- 
izing-gospel  effort. 

(5)  In  keeping  with  its  claim  of  being  the  full  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Protestantism  and  following  its  practice  of  dis¬ 
regard  for  minorities,  the  NCCC  carefully  prepared  through 
its  widespread  local  committees  more  than  3,000  public 
demonstrations  in  which  this  version  was  declared  to  be 
**the  most  important  publication  of  1952,*’  “a  version  correct¬ 
ing  over  5,000  errors,"  “the  greatest  Bible  news  in  341 
years,"  etc.  So  a  spectacle  was  presented  of  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  enthusiastically  hailing  a  book  which  they  had  not  yet 
seen  nor  read,  and  which  mainly  radical  opponents  of  the 
great  fundamental  truths  of  Scripture  had  produced  and 
propagandized. 

THE  REVISED  STANDARD  OLD  TESTAMENT 

MERRILL  F.  UNGER,  TH.D.,  PH.D. 

There  are  two  fatal  weaknesses  in  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  which  inevitably  make  it  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  evangelical  Christians.  The  first  is  its  attitude 
toward  the  reliability  of  the  Hebrew  or  Massoretic  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament;  the  second  is  its  method  of  trans¬ 
lating  that  Text. 

Evangelical  Christians  have  always  believed  not  only 
that  the  original  autographic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
given  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  were  inerrantly  inspired  and 
recorded,  but  also  that  through  divine  providence  these 
ancient  Oracles  were  transmitted  with  an  exceedingly  high 
degree  of  accuracy.  Although  the  belief  in  the  inerrancy  of 
the  original  writings  of  Holy  Scripture  can  never  be  proved 
to  an  unbelieving  critic  and  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  faith 
in  the  internal  evidence  and  claims  of  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  (cf.  2  Tim.  3:16,  17;  2  Pet.  1:20,  21),  the  providential 
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preservation  of  Sacred  Scripture  with  an  astonishingly  high 
degree  of  accuracy  is  a  fact  recognized  by  Biblical  scholars 
now  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 

As  a  result  of  the  diligent  labors  of  the  Jewish  sopherim 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  particularly  the  incredible 
activities  of  the  Jewish  scholars  called  Massoretes  who 
labored  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine  during  the  first  mil¬ 
lennium  A.D.,  the  consonantal  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  State  in  70  A.D.,  and  in  the  centuries  preceding 
this  event  the  tireless  output  of  the  ancient  Scribes  meticu¬ 
lously  preserved  the  ancient  writings. 

The  acceptability  of  the  Authorized  Version  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  Version  of  1901  was  largely  to  be  attributed 
to  their  high  regard  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Text  preserved  so  faithfully  by  the  Massoretes. 
This  high  evaluation  of  the  Hebrew  Text  is  notably  absent 
in  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  and  is  manifested  in  such 
procedures  as  the  rejection  of  the  use  of  italics  to  indicate 
words  in  the  translation  not  found  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
paraphrastic  renderings,  and  ready  emendations  with  or 
without  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions  when  the 
Hebrew  may  or  may  not  be  unintelligible.  These  emendations 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  versions  can  at  best  be  uncertain, 
while  those  without  such  authority,  marked  “Cn”  (a  correc¬ 
tion)  in  the  margin,  are  worthless — though  scholarly — 
guesses. 

Just  as  serious  as  the  lowered  view  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Massoretic  Text  is  the  attitude  displayed  by  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  in  translating  that  Text.  In  trying 
to  avoid  the  Chary bdis  of  a  theologically  biased  translation 
(whether  radical  or  conservative),  the  Old  Testament  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  struck  the  Scylla  of 
a  doctrinally  undependable  translation.  They  have  naively 
imagined  that  in  Biblical  translation  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  “linguistic  science”  which  “knows  no  theology”  and 
that  “those  of  the  most  contradictory  view  can  meet  on 
common  ground  devoid  of  polemic,  agreed  that  Hebrew 
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words  mean  such  and  such,  and  their  inflection  and  syn¬ 
tactical  relations  imply  this  or  that.”* 

Although  this  approach  contains  an  element  of  truth, 
it  also  at  the  same  time  conceals  an  extremely  subtle  and 
elusive  fallacy.  The  Bible  in  a  very  definite  sense  is  a  Book 
of  theology,  and  as  such  is  a  spiritual  Book  which  can  only 
be  discerned  in  its  meaning  spiritually,  that  is,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Cor.  2:14).  Accordingly  it  demands  a 
spiritual  equipment  and  a  comprehension  of  spiritual  truth 
of  all  who  would  handle  it,  whether  the  simple  gospel 
preacher  or  the  learned  critic,  whether  the  devotional  expos¬ 
itor  or  the  scientific  translator.  It  is  a  presumption  for  the 
linguist,  thoroughly  trained  in  Biblical  languages  and  science, 
to  imagine  that  knowledge  of  words  and  syntax  is  all  that 
is  necessary  if  he  would  adequately  perform  his  task  of 
translation.  To  capture  the  spirit  and  portray  the  thoughts 
of  the  inspired  writers,  he  must  comprehend  their  meaning 
by  enablement  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  energized  them. 
As  a  competent  translator  he  is,  of  course,  not  acting  in  the 
role  of  a  theologian,  nor  is  he  to  read  his  theology  into  his 
translation;  but  he  must  be  aware  of  the  theological  impli¬ 
cations  involved  in  order  to  know  what  rendering  to  choose 
when  the  language  itself,  as  it  often  does,  permits  more  than 
one  rendering.  And  when  the  language  allows  a  choice  the 
translator’s  theology,  whether  it  be  conservative  or  liberal,  is 
bound  to  influence  the  choice.  If  the  translator  has  no  the¬ 
ology  he  is  unqualified  to  make  any  choice,  especially  in  a 
doctrinal  passage,  and  to  that  extent  is  rendered  incompe¬ 
tent  no  matter  what  his  purely  scientific  linguistic  talents 
and  equipment  may  be. 

Again,  a  translator  is  not  acting  as  an  expositor,  but 
unless  he  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  his  knowledge  of  the  language  alone  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assure  an  acceptable  rendering.  It  is  in  fact  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  translator  completely  to  divorce  either  theology 

'William  A.  Irwin,  “Method  and  Procedure  of  the  Revision”  in  Preface 
to  the  Revised  Standard  Persian  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York, 
1952),  p.  14. 
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or  exposition  from  his  task.  All  he  can  hope  is  rigidly  to  hold 
each  in  the  place  of  service  as  aids  in  producing  an  accurate 
rendering,  always  remembering  that  these  aids  indeed  are 
often  as  necessary  to  sound  translation  of  a  passage  as 
linguistic  science  is. 

Because  of  a  lowered  view  of  the  reliability  of  the  Mas- 
soretic  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  fallacious  assump¬ 
tion  that  an  acceptable  translation  is  possible  purely  on  the 
basis  of  linguistic  science,  the  translators  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  represent  a  radical  departure  from  the 
standard  of  doctrinal  reliability  set  by  the  Authorized  and 
American  Standard  Versions.  In  no  phase  of  their  work  does 
this  dangerous  feature  appear  more  plainly  than  in  their 
rendering  of  pivotal  passages  of  Messianic  import  scattered 
throughout  the  Old  Testament. 

In  some  instances  nothing  more  objectionable  is  involved 
than  a  toning  down  of  a  Messianic  reference  by  rejecting 
the  sound  procedure  of  the  A.V.  in  capitalizing  such  refer¬ 
ences,  clearly  attested  by  the  sense  of  the  passage  or  by  New 
Testament  fulfillment  and  quotation,  as  e.g.  “holy  one”  in¬ 
stead  of  “Holy  One”  (Psa,  16:10),  and  “sun  of  righteousness 
.  .  .  with  healing  in  its  wings”  instead  of  “Sun  of  righteous¬ 
ness  .  .  .  with  healing  in  his  wings”  (Mai.  4:2). 

In  other  instances  a  more  serious  error  is  the  result  of 
the  unwise  policy  adopted  by  the  translators  of  retaining 
the  archaic  pronoun  of  the  second  person  for  deity,  and  other¬ 
wise  employing  the  modem  usage.  In  Psalm  2 :7,  for  instance, 
not  only  do  they  refuse  to  capitalize  the  word  “Son”  in  an 
obvious  Messianic  reference  but  cast  a  direct  slight  upon  the 
deity  of  Messiah  by  the  use  of  the  modem  form  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular — “you”  instead 
of  archaic  “Thou,”  as  if  deity  were  not  being  addressed: 
“You  are  my  son”  instead  of  “Thou  art  [implying  deity]  my 
Son”  (Psa.  2:7;  cf.  Heb.  1:5). 

The  same  dangerous  procedure  casts  aspersion  upon  the 
deity  of  Messiah  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  at¬ 
testation  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  all 
of  it  contained  in  Psalm  110,  the  significance  of  which  is 
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attested  by  its  remarkable  prominence  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  “The  Lord  says  to  my  lord:  Sit  at  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  your  enemies  your  footstool”  instead  of  “The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool”  (Psa.  110:1;  cf.  Heb.  1:13). 

In  other  passages  as  e.g.  Genesis  49:10,  the  translators 
have  swung  away  from  the  emphatic  Messianic  reference 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  in  favor  of  weakened  paraphrases 
based  on  the  ancient  versions  (Septuagint,  Syriac,  Aquila, 
and  Symmachus).  According  to  this  evidence  the  original 
form  of  the  Messianic  “Shiloh”  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  and 
meaning  “Peaceful”  or  “Peace-maker”  in  agreement  with 
Isaiah  9 :6,  was  supposed  to  be  “sheloh” — not  a  proper  name 
of  Messiah  at  all,  but  she  lo  equivalent  to  asher  lo,  “to  whose 
it  is.”  Such  a  reading  in  this  passage  is  not  only  weak  and 
comparatively  unmeaningful,  but  is  without  parallel  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.* 

The  sound  procedure  followed  both  by  the  Authorized 
Version  and  American  Revision  of  1901  is  to  take  Shiloh  as 
a  personal  name  of  Messiah,*  which  is  not  only  the  ready 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  but  which  stands  in  the  most 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  same  Messianic 
revelation  as  recorded  next  in  order  at  Numbers  23:24,  24:9, 
where  now  Jacob’s  proclamation  of  the  lion-nature  of  Judah 
is  applied  to  the  nation  and  the  figure  of  the  sceptre  from 
Israel — taken  verbatim  from  this  Messianic  prediction — is 
rightly  set  off  with  capital  letters  by  the  Authorized  Version 
in  contrast,  of  course,  to  the  Revised  Standard  Version: 
“There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob  and  a  Sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel”  (Num.  24:17). 

Again,  the  important  Messianic  predictions  recorded  in 
Psalm  46  are  obscured  by  the  Revised  Standard  rendering  of 
“you”  for  “Thou”  as  if  deity  were  not  addressed.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  verse  6  (Hebrew,  vs.  7)  “Your  divine  throne”  is 
especially  biased  and  offensive,  inasmuch  as  the  text  reads 

*Cf.  C.  F.  Keil  and  F.  Delitztch,  The  Pentateuch,  Vol.  I  (reprint,  Grand 
Rapids,  1949),  p.  394. 

*See  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  of.  cit.,  pp.  39S-98. 
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unquestionably  as  rendered  in  the  A.V.  and  American  Stand¬ 
ard  “Thy  throne,  O  God” — ascribing  deity  to  the  Messiah, 
as  attested  by  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  1:8)  and  the  ancient 
versions.  Despite  the  fact  that  Oriental  monarchs  and  judges 
were  styled  “gods”  (Ps.  82:6;  John  10:35),  the  translators 
here  have  resorted  to  an  unpardonable  device  to  avoid  a 
prophecy  of  Messiah’s  deity.  They  make  the  throne  divine, 
instead  of  its  occupant. 

Micah’s  famous  prophecy  of  Christ’s  birth  in  Bethlehem 
(Mic.  5:2)  is  watered  down  by  the  Revised  Standard  trans¬ 
lators  to  such  an  extent  that  Messiah’s  eternal  pre-existence 
is  obscured,  if  not  ruled  out,  by  their  depriving  the  words 
of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  their  deeper  meaning:  “.  .  .  from  you 
shall  come  forth  for  me  one  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  origin  is  from  of  old,  from  ancient  days.”  The  A.V. 
and  American  Standard  Versions  alone  obviously  meet  the 
scope  of  this  passage:  “whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting,”  since  the  “Child”  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  but  the  “Son  .  .  .  given”  (Is.  9:6,  7)  was  “from 
everlasting.” 

The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  motza’oth  “goings 
forth,”  referring  evidently  to  the  divine  activity,  by  “origin” 
is  precarious  since  on  the  divine  side  Messiah  was  eternal 
and  without  beginning,  which  limitation  however  the  word 
“origin”  implies.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  scope  of  the 
passage  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  the  human  side  of  Messiah 
and  the  words  “from  of  old,  from  ancient  days”  are  made 
to  refer  merely  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Davidic  family,  a 
very  meaningless  thought  is  indicated,  inasmuch  as  the  house 
of  David  was  not  older  than  any  of  the  other  families  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  whose  origin  also  extended  back  as  far  as 
patriarchal  times,  since  the  whole  nation  descended  from  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  and  through  them  from  a  common  an¬ 
cestor,  Abraham. 

With  Karl  Friedrich  Keil  of  the  nineteenth  century  we 
repeat  a  warning  much-needed  in  this  presnt  hour,  too,  con¬ 
cerning  the  great  Messianic  passage  in  Micah:  “We  must 
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reject  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Rabbins  in  a  polemical  interest,  and 
by  rationalizing  commentators  from  a  dread  of  miracles,  to 
deprive  the  words  of  their  deeper  meaning.  .  . 

In  no  passage  do  the  translators  of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  do  more  violence  to  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  Messianic  prediction  and  prove  more  conclusively 
that  linguistic  science  alone  is  often  not  sufficient  for  a 
valid  rendering  than  in  their  translation  of  *almah  by  “young 
woman”  instead  of  “virgin”  in  Isaiah  7:14.  This  rendering 
shows  plainly  that  they  do  not  regard  this  passage  in  Isaiah 
as  involving  a  prophecy  of  the  miracle  of  the  virgin  birth 
of  Christ.  Yet  when  the  context  is  examined  nothing  short 
of  a  tremendous  miracle  comprising  heaven  and  earth  is 
unequivocally  indicated.  The  unbelieving  Ahaz  was  invited  to 
ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah,  his  God,  “in  the  depth  or  in  the 
height  above”  (Isa.  7:10).  No  limit  was  placed  on  God’s 
power,  or  on  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  sign. 

Ahaz’s  refusal  to  ask  did  not  abrogate  the  sign.  “The 
Lord  himself”  gave  the  stupendous  sign:  “Behold  the  virgin 
(ha  ‘almah)  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call 
his  name  Immanuel.”  To  render  'almah  by  “young  woman” 
requires  no  miracle  whatever,  and  moreover  could  never  pro¬ 
duce  “Immanuel — God  with  us.”  This  was  the  great  Messi¬ 
anic  sign.  Failure  to  recognize  the  appended  non-Messianic 
sign  of  verse  16,  Isaiah’s  own  small  son  Shear- Jashub  whom 
he  had  in  his  arms  (cf.  v.  3)  and  who  had  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  to  King  Ahaz,  has  obscured  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Immanuel  prophecy  in  the  minds  of  many. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  clear  from  the  context  of  Isaiah 
7.  The  prophet  Isaiah  intended  an  extraordinary  miracle 
when  he  employed  the  word  *almah.  It  was  therefore  the  task 
of  the  translators,  whether  they  believed  in  miracles  or  not, 
to  register  as  accurately  as  possible  the  meaning  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet  and  not  force  upon  him  their  own  ideas. 


*The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  (reprint,  Grand  Rapids,  1949),  Vol.  I,  p.  480. 
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or  deny  him  an  expression  of  them  under  the  false  assump¬ 
tion  that  ‘aimak  may  not  mean  a  virgin. 

Clearly  in  Genesis  24:43  (cf.  v.  16)  ‘almah  denotes  a 
virgin,  and  in  not  one  of  its  other  Biblical  occurrences  is 
the  thought  of  virginity  ruled  out  (Ex.  2:8;  Prov.  30:19; 
Ps.  68:25;  Song  of  Sol.  1:3;  6:8;  1  Chron.  15:20).  But  why 
is  not  the  word  bethulah,  the  word  alleged  by  the  rabbis  to 
mean  a  pure  virgin  (Lev.  21:14),  used  in  Isaiah  7:14  instead 
of  ‘almah’!  The  point  is  that  in  the  Prophetic  Books  the  word 
bethulah  does  not  mean  exclusively  a  virgin  (cf.  Joel  1:8), 
and  in  many  instances  the  Revised  Standard  Version  itself 
renders  the  word  simply  “maidens”  (Ps.  148:12;  Lam.  1:4; 
Zech.  9:17,  etc.).  The  rabbis  for  polemic  reasons  labored 
from  the  use  of  bethulah  in  the  Pentateuch  to  make  it  the  sole 
word  for  “virgin”  as  over  against  the  alleged  meaning  of 
‘aXmah,  “young  woman.”  But  by  the  prophetic  period  the 
word,  as  words  often  do,  had  evidently  changed  in  meaning, 
so  that  ‘almah  became  the  more  normal  word  for  virgin 
rather  than  bethulah.  For  instance,  Joel  could  speak  of 
lamenting  like  “a  bethulah  over  the  husband  of  her  youth” 
(1:8)  and  Jeremiah  could  picture  Israel  (in  a  state  of  mar¬ 
riage  relationship  with  Jehovah,  from  whom  she  had  gone 
astray)  as  “the  virgin  {bethulah)  daughter  of  Israel”  (31:4, 
21;  etc.). 

The  Revised  Standard  translators  evidently  were  swayed 
by  the  unanimity  of  Jewish  Commentaries  in  interpreting 
‘almah  to  mean  “young  woman,”  forgetting  that  controversy 
rather  than  scholarship  colored  Jewish  thought  on  this  point. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  translators,  in  line 
with  their  usual  rationalizing  treatment  of  the  great  Mes¬ 
sianic  passages  in  general,  inclined  toward  the  same  view. 
As  a  result  “young  woman”  rather  than  “virgin”  appears  in 
the  Text  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version.  But  careful  con¬ 
servative  scholars,  who  are  not  biased  against  the  miraculous, 
including  the  deity  and  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  will  hesitate 
to  put  their  imprimatur  upon  a  translation  that  is  doctrin- 
ally  unreliable  and  displays  in  vital  passages  the  unsoundness 
of  modern  liberalism. 
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THE  REVISED  STANDARD  NEW  TESTAMENT 

S.  LEWIS  JOHNSON,  TH.D. 

When  one  approaches  the  New  Testament  serious  flaws 
are  found.  These  can  be  traced  to  two  things:  (1)  the 
tendency  to  paraphrase  and  (2)  a  superflcial  insight  into 
the  exegesis  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  net  result, 
in  spite  of  certain  advantages  of  the  new  version,  is  to 
curtail  seriously  the  usefulness  of  it. 

As  an  example  of  the  tendency  to  paraphrase,  one  can 
turn  to  1  Corinthians  2:14.  This  verse  is  a  familiar  one, 
pointing  out  the  inability  of  the  unsaved  man  to  receive 
spiritual  truth.  The  new  version  renders  the  ta  tou  pneumatos 
tou  theou  by  “the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  which  is  very 
misleading.  In  chapters  twelve  through  fourteen  the  Apostle 
Paul  spends  considerable  time  dealing  with  spiritual  gifts. 
Spiritual  gifts  are  sovereign  abilities  given  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  one  to  every  believer,  for  the  purpose  of  edify¬ 
ing  the  church  and  glorif3ring  God.  The  attempt  of  the  trans¬ 
lators  to  paraphrase  the  ta  tou  pneumatoa  tou  theou  by  “the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  would  lead  the  innocent  reader 
to  suppose  that  this  verse  is  related  to  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  gifts.  It,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
In  the  light  of  the  context,  if  a  paraphrase  must  be  found, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  render  by  “the  revelations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God”  (cf.  w.  9,  10).  The  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion’s  “the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God”  is  very  acceptable 
and  should  not  have  been  changed. 

The  same  kind  of  rendering  is  found  in  2  Corinthians  7 :1. 
In  this  passage  the  Revised  Standard  Version  translates 
the  word  sarkos  by  “body,"  a  word  which  really  represents 
the  Greek  somatos.  The  distinction  between  the  two  words  is 
often  important  in  the  New  Testament.  Again,  one  notices 
the  tendency  to  slur  over  legitimate  distinctions  in  the  Word. 

The  most  glaring  flaw  of  the  new  version  is  the  woeful 
lack  of  exegetical  insight  into  the  New  Testament  on  the 
part  of  its  translators.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
current  trend  in  the  majority  of  the  seminaries  to  de-em- 
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phasize  the  exegesis  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  its  original 
languages.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  found  in  Romans 
9 :5.  It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  critique  to  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  the  exegesis  of  this  verse.  The  problem  from 
the  exegetical  standpoint  eventually  must  be  solved  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  context.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are 
at  least  four  methods  of  punctuating  the  Greek  text  here. 
One  method  refers  the  statement  of  deity  to  Christ,  two  to 
God  the  Father,  and  one  leaves  the  matter  undetermined. 
Moulton  is  right,  however,  when  he  says,  “It  is  exegesis 
rather  than  grammar  which  makes  the  reference  to  Christ 
probable.”’  Two  exegetical  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  re¬ 
ferring  the  statement  to  Christ.  In  the  first  place,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  kata  sarka  would 
suggest  some  reference  to  the  divine  nature  also.  If  there  is, 
it  must  be  found  in  the  following  words.  In  the  second  place, 
the  context  of  the  passage  suggests  a  lament  rather  than  the 
offering  of  praise  to  God.  Israel  has  turned  from  God  in  spite 
of  large  spiritual  advantages.  How  much  more  appropriate, 
then,  for  this  to  be  a  reference  to  the  deity  of  the  Messiah! 
To  have  rejected  one  who  possess  deity  makes  Israel's  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Him  the  more  lamentable.  This  more  appropriately 
accounts  for  Paul’s  “great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow” 
(v.  2).  The  Authorized  Version’s  rendering  is  the  correct 
one,  and  the  revisers  should  not  have  relegated  it  to  the  foot¬ 
notes.  It  should  be  noted  here  in  fairness  to  the  new  version 
that  it  has  clarified  the  testimony  of  Titus  2:13  and  2  Peter 
1:1  to  the  deity  of  Christ  by  the  correct  application  of  the 
Granville  Sharp  rule  regarding  the  article. 

A  very  palpable  error  in  the  version  is  its  failure  to 
translate  accurately  the  Greek  word  katargeo,  particularly 
in  Romans  6:6  and  Hebrews  2:14.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
that  the  New  Testament  student  learns  in  the  realm  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  text  is  the  correct  meaning  of 
katargeo.  It  means  “to  make  idle  or  inactive,  to  render  in¬ 
operative,”  being  derived  from  kata,  here  a  causative,  and 
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argos  (i.e.,  a-ergos,  “inactive  or  inoperative”).*  The  old  man 
in  Romans  6:6  is  not  “destroyed,”  as  the  new  version  has  it 
(would  that  it  were!).  It  has  been  rendered  inoperative, 
however,  through  the  death  of  'Christ.  The  error  is  even 
clearer  in  Hebrews  2:14,  for  the  new  version  states  that  Satan 
has  been  destroyed.  If  the  translators  believe  that  he  is,  it 
is  possible  that  they  are  due  for  a  rude  awakening  some¬ 
time  in  the  future!  The  verse  does  not  state  that  Satan  has 
been  destroyed.  It  merely  states  that  he  has  been  rendered 
inoperative,  insofar  as  the  believer  is  concerned,  in  the  death 
of  Christ.  Peter's  testimony  is  in  thorough  agreement  with 
this  (cf.  1  Pet.  5:8). 

Another  serious  flaw  in  the  realm  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  policy  of  the  new  version  to  refer 
to  Christ  by  the  familiar  form  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
“you,”  and  to  God  by  the  reverential  form,  “thou,”  “thy,” 
etc.  The  desire  of  the  translators  is  to  render  the  pronoun 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding  of  the  speaker.  The 
policy  is  defensible,  but  the  execution  has  been  very  poor. 
In  fact,  the  net  effect  is  to  put  in  question  the  deity  of  Christ 
in  certain  passages.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  Peter  in 
Matthew  16:16  was  given  an  insight  into  the  true  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God,  i.e.,  that  He  was  and  is  God ;  for  our  Lord 
in  verse  seventeen  replies,  “Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona: 
for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  It  is  evident  that  the  revelation 
was  one  beyond  human  understanding.  The  only  explanation 
that  satisfies  is  that  Peter  was  given  a  revelation  of  His 
deity.  And  yet  the  new  version  with  its  “You  are  the  Christ” 
says  that  Peter  looks  upon  Him  simply  as  a  man.  Just  what 
must  be  the  significance  of  the  “thou  mighty  city,  Babylon!” 
in  Revelation  18:10  is  a  puzzle. 

Thus  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  many 
admirable  features  in  the  version’s  New  Testament,  it  can 
never  become  a  reliable  guide  to  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  of  the  American  Stand- 


*G.  Abbott-Smitb,  A  Manual  Greek  Lexicau  •/  the  New  Testament,  p.  238. 
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ard  Version  of  1901  remains  the  most  accurate  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  careful  and  accurate  seeker 
after  truth. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

J.  ELLWOOD  EVANS,  TH.D. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  demonstrated  that  the  Re¬ 
vised  Standard  Version  is  a  translation  which  can  never 
receive  the  approval  of  conservative  scholars.  The  propa¬ 
gandists  for  the  version  showed  their  colors  in  seeking  to 
obtain  the  acclaim  and  approval  of  the  religious  leaders 
before  anyone  had  opportunity  actually  to  examine  the  work, 
for  they  employed  the  technique  of  the  band-wagon.  The  at¬ 
tempt  seemed  to  be  one  of  getting  so  many  names  behind  the 
version  that  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  oppose  the  majority 
opinion  thus  obtained.  Just  as  the  Pharisees  sought  to  turn 
aside  potential  disciples  of  Christ  by  asking  if  any  of  their 
own  number  had  believed  on  the  Lord,  so  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  have  sought 
to  build  up  overwhelming  approval  to  make  it  appear  that 
everybody  of  substantial  reputation  favors  their  vaunted 
production. 

An  examination  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  by  conservative 
scholarship  reveals  that  the  Version  is  far  from  safe  or 
reliable  for  general  use.  The  version  has  taken  such  liberties 
of  a  textual  nature  as  to  throw  it  open  to  serious  question. 

The  Old  Testament  translation,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Revised  Standard  Version,  has  taken  an  attitude  toward  the 
reliability  of  the  ancient  Massoretic  (Hebrew)  text  which  is 
in  distinct  contrast  to  that  appearing  in  both  the  King  James 
Version  and  the  American  Standard  Version  of  1901.  The 
manner  of  translation  makes  it  difficult  for  the  average 
reader  to  distinguish  between  translation  and  paraphrase,  as 
supplied  words  are  not  italicized  and  many  variations  from 
the  original  text  are  not  noted.  The  version,  furthermore, 
has  shown  itself  to  be  doctrinally  undependable  in  the  way 
it  has  handled  Messianic  references. 
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Little  more  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  has  been  shown  by  clear  examples.  Serious  flaws  are  noted 
in  its  tendency  to  paraphrase  and  in  its  superficial  insight 
into  exegesis.  Legitimate  distinctions  in  the  New  Testament 
have  been  slurred  over.  The  accuracy  necessary  for  trans¬ 
lation  is  lacking.  Any  semblance  of  consistency  in  the  removal 
of  the  archaic  “thee”  and  “thou”  was  shown  to  be  absent. 
The  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  such  a  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  deity  of  Christ  was  weakened  in  vital  places. 

The  continued  use,  therefore,  in  public  and  private  of 
either  the  King  James  Version  or  the  American  Standard 
Version  of  1901  is  still  recommended.  There  is  no  solid 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  Revised  Standard  Version  has 
supplanted  or  ever  will  supplant  previous  versions.  The  Sco¬ 
field  Reference  Edition  of  the  King  James  Version  is  espe¬ 
cially  recommended,  not  only  for  its  excellent  notes  and  other 
helps  but  because  it  gives  the  important  corrections  in 
text  as  found  in  manuscripts  discovered  since  1611.* 

Dallas,  Texas 


^Special  offer:  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  been  asked  to  supply  extra  copies  of 
this  critique  for  general  distribution.  Accordingly  more  copies  of  the  January- 
March  Number  will  be  printed  and  made  available.  The  usual  rate  for  one 
copy  remains  at  75  cents,  but  orders  for  more  than  one  can  be  filled  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  this  time  only.  No  reprint  of  the  article  by  itself  is  con¬ 
templated. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING 
OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 
By  Rudolf  A.  Renfer,  A.M.,  Th.M. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  characteristic  of  church 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  In  many  quarters  the 
movement  is  considered  the  most  significant  fact  in  church 
history  since  the  Reformation.  However,  it  would  appear 
that  the  significance  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  lies  not 
only  in  the  activities  of  its  component  associated  and  related 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  in  its  direct  relationship  to  the 
very  course  of  church  history  as  set  by  the  Reformers 
themselves. 

Briefly,  the  term  “Ecumenical  Movement”  in  its  broader 
sense  is  used  to  refer  to  the  activities  of  several  religrious 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  a  national  and  international 
character  which  seek  to  bring  about  on  a  world-wide  scale 
an  expression  of  Christianity.  This  has  resulted  in  an  organ¬ 
izational  structure  which  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  organic 
or  spiritual  unity  of  the  world  Christian  community.  Narrow¬ 
ing  it  down  through  the  national  and  denominational  levels 
to  the  congregations  and  communities,  the  term  applies  to 
the  implementation  and  employment  of  suggestions  and  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  “higher”  national  or  world-wide  bodies. 
Further,  church  cooperation  and  union  on  a  local  or  national 
scale  have  all  been  described  as  expressions  of  Ecumenicity. 
The  term  has  become  increasingly  current  in  the  last  quarter- 
century.  The  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
officially  done  at  the  initial  meeting  in  Amsterdam  in  1948, 
witnessed  the  climax  of  years  of  ecumenical  activity. 

iln  anticipation  of  the  formation  of  this  world-wide  body. 
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a  Lutheran  church  historian  and  delegate  remarked  that  he 
viewed  Amsterdam  as  “the  Reformation  in  reverse.”  Coming 
from  a  Lutheran,  this  remark  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  expressions  in  current  ecumenical  litera¬ 
ture.  For  the  Reformation  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
trend  toward  the  break-up  of  the  one  western-world  church. 
This  trend  moved  along  in  ever  increasing  crescendo  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  innumerable  sects  and  denominations  of  the  present 
day.  Assuming  that  the  Ecumenical  Movement  may  be  viewed 
in  a  real  sense  as  “the  Reformation  in  reverse,”  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  as  to  whether  certain  institutional  activities 
may  be  contemporaneously  viewed  as  revolutionary.  To  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  Reformation  as  in  reverse  is  to  conceive  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  as  an  institutional  revolution.  It  is  the 
reversal  of  a  four  hundred  year  long  process. 

In  the  past  keen  minds  have  correctly  felt  the  pulse  of 
their  day.  The  great  Renaissance  humanist,  Desiderius  Eras¬ 
mus,  vividly  interpreted  his  day  when,  about  the  time  Luther 
was  pressing  his  revolutionary  doctrines  to  the  ecclesiastical 
breaking  point,  he  wrote,  “In  this  part  of  the  world,  I  am 
afraid  that  a  great  revolution  is  impending.”' 

Doubtless,  Erasmus  came  to  his  conclusion  both  as  a 
result  of  his  correspondence  with  and  his  examination  of 
the  activities  of  the  recalcitrant  Augustinian  Monk  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  He  saw  these  activities  as  a  part  of  the  historical 
mosaic  of  his  day.  That  day,  as  is  ours,  was  one  of  action, 
and  inter-action  as  well.  Doubtless  much  can  be  gained  for 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
of  our  day  by  an  examination  of  its  historical  setting. 

In  the  year  1942  the  one-time  Republican  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wendell  Wilkie, 

'Thompson,  James  Westfal,  The  Middle  Ages,  W.  W.  Norton  fit  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1931,  p.  411.  A  most  interesting  contrast  to  the  cited  perception 
of  Erasmus  is  found  in  Lindsay,  Thomas  M.,  A  History  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  Vol.  1,  T.  Sc  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1948,  p.  186:  “We  look 
in  vain  for  any  indication  that  those  Christian  Humanists  perceived 
that  they  were  actually  living  in  a  time  of  revolution  .  .  .  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Humanists,  one  and  all,  were  strangely  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.” 
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made  a  swift  airplane  tour  of  the  world.  This  tour  served  to 
sharpen  his  perspective  of  the  g^lobe  in  which  we  live.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  published  a  “best  seller” 
entitled  One  World.*  Apart  from  its  contents,  the  book  struck 
fire  for  the  popular  reader  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  title. 
The  title  was  timely  because  the  whole  globe  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  throes  of  a  second  World  War.  By  his  trip, 
and  by  the  war  itself,  it  was  being  demonstrated  that  what 
transpired  in  one  part  of  the  world  was  not  only  known  in, 
but  also  has  serious  effect  upon  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  no  matter  how  remote.  Too,  Wilkie’s  trip  of  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  served  to  prove  that  personal  concourse  of 
individuals  and  groups  over  the  rapidly  developing  lanes  of 
air  travel  and  communications  systems  of  the  world  was 
now  commonplace. 

It  was  not  overnight  that  the  world  had  come  to  the  point 
in  its  history  where  both  commerce,  institutions,  organizations 
and  the  people  recognized  that  they  mutually  inhabited  One 
World.  Step  by  step,  in  ever  widening  orbits.  Western  Civil¬ 
ization  had  inexorably  extended  its  tentacles  about  the  globe 
and  had,  in  octopus-like  convulsions,  created  the  situation 
which  is  today  described  as  One  World. 

Today,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
Protestant  religious  world  is  feeling  the  impact  of  this  new 
mode  of  thinking  and  is  becoming  familiar  with  terms  of 
global  significance,  import  and  implication^  The  grass-roots 
in  Protestant  church  membership  is  being  educated  in  the 
concepts  of  organized  Christianity  on  a  global  scale.  Citation 
of  representative  and  suggestive  words  occurring  in  titles 
of  recent  articles  and  publications  of  the  religious  pre.ss  w'ill 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  point:  “The  Sacrament  of  Reunion,” 
“World  Faith,”  “World  Council,”  “National  Council,”  “Ecu¬ 
menical  Movement,”  and  “International  Missionary  Council.” 

Such  terms  are  not  only  significant  in  themselves,  but 
they  also  take  on  added  import  when  it  is  recognized  that 
they  have  risen  in  a  period  contemporaneous  with  that  which 


*Wilkie,  Wendell,  One  World,  Simon  Schuster,  N.  Y.,  1943,  p.  206. 
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has  given  birth  to  such  terms  as  “The  League  of  Nations,” 
“World  Court,”  “United  Nations,”  “World  Federalists,”  etc. 

Just  as  the  political  terms  cited  do  not  suggest  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  simplest  precinct  or  community  level,  neither 
do  the  ecclesiastical  terms  suggest  the  simplicity  of  church 
government  on  congregational  or  even  denominational  levels. 
They  represent  decades  of  experience,  experiment,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  integration.  Manifestly,  both  the  new  ecclesiastical 
and  the  new  political  vocabularies  are  the  product  of  a  new 
corporate  age. 

Our  study  proposes  to  trace  the  historical  movements 
which  form  a  background  for  the  understanding  of  the 
integrative  ecclesiastical  processes  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  “ecumenical  vocabulary.”  We  are  primarily  concerned 
with  and  limited  to  Protestantism.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  recognized  that  Protestant  Christianity  as  such  had  its 
roots  in  the  soil  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  ultimate 
in  ecclesiastical  integration  will  logically  bring  back  into  the 
picture  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Of  primary  importance  to  our  examination  of  the  his¬ 
torical  setting  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  parallel  which  exists  between  the  current 
corporate  and  integrative  processes  of  Protestantism  and 
that  which  is  readily  recognized  as  characteristic  of  our 
political,  economic  and  social  institutions.  It  will  be  funda¬ 
mental,  therefore,  in  this  study  to  note  the  relationship  and 
contribution  of  the  Great  Frontier  Hypothesis  as  found  in 
the  writings  of  historian  Walter  Prescott  Webb.  Dr.  Webb 
has  succinctly  epitomized  the  limited  though  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant  and  germane  thesis  which  Frederick  Jackson  Turner, 
then  a  little-known  historian,  first  presented  in  1893  to  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  an  essay  entitled  “The 
Significance  of  the  Frontier  in  American  History.”*  Turner’s 
paper,  writes  Webb,  “told  the  American  people  that  from 


’Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  Vol.  7,  1893,  pp.  199-227. 
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the  beginningr  the  American  Frontier  had  been  the  dominant 
force,  the  determining  factor,  in  their  history  thus  far.”* 

Turner  held  that  as  long  as  the  American  Frontier  was 
“open”  there  existed  a  challenge  to  expansiveness  for  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions,  wealth  and  individuals.  He  recognized  that 
in  this  frontier  picture  American  religious  life  and  church 
organizations  were  doubtless  vitally  affected.  “The  contest  for 
power  and  the  expansive  tendency  furnished  to  the  various 
sects  by  the  existence  of  a  moving  frontier  must  have  had 
important  results  on  the  character  of  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.”* 

Writing  almost  sixty  years  after  Turner,  and  from  the 
vantage  point  and  perspective  of  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Dr.  Webb,  with  astute  and  significant  observation, 
has  undertaken  to  expand  the  Turner  thesis.  For  him  the 
American  Frontier,  most  understandable  to  the  average 
American  as  the  ‘^cutting  edge  of  civilization,”  takes  on  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  w'estern  world  itself,  along  with 
its  principal  lines  of  institutional  development.  For  Dr.  Webb, 
it  becomes  the  Great  Frontier.  “What  happened  in  America 
was  but  a  detail  in  a  much  greater  phenomenon,  the  inter¬ 
action  between  European  civilization  and  the  vast  raw  lands 
into  which  it  moved.”* 

And  just  as  Turner  recognized  that  the  closing  of  the 
American  Frontier,  which  he  dated  with  the  year  1890, 
ended  an  era  for  the  United  States,  so  does  Dr.  Webb  suggest 
that  with  1890  “the  close  of  the  Great  Frontier  may  mark 
the  end  of  an  epoch  in  Western  civilization.  ...  If  the  close 
of  the  Great  Frontier  does  mark  the  end  of  an  age,  the 
modern  age,  then  the  institutions  designed  to  function  in  a 


‘Webb,  Walter  P.,  “Ended:  400  Year  Boom,"  Harper's  Magazine.  Vol. 
203,  1217,  p.  32,  Oct.  1951. 

‘Turner,  op.  at.,  p.  226.  Two  significant  works  advance  directly  ia  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  statement:  Niebuhr,  H.  Richard,  The  Social  Sources  of 
Denominationalism,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1929,  and  Wieder- 
aenders,  Arthur  G.,  The  American  Frontier  as  a  Factor  in  Protestant 
Denominationalism  in  the  United  States,  unpublished  dissertation.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  1942. 

•Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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society  dominated  by  frontier  forces  will  find  themselves 
under  severe  strain.’” 

There  appears  to  be  a  striking:  consonance  between  the 
words  of  our  Lutheran  church-historian  delegate  to  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Dr.  Webb.  The  observation  of  the  one  is  obviously 
a  localized  ecclesiastical  analysis.  It  evidently  is  a  segment 
of  what  to  the  other  is  a  broader  and  more  inclusive  insti¬ 
tutional  and  historical  pattern.  Assuming  their  analyses  to 
be  true,  then  Protestantism,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement,  will  be  seen  as  being  somewhere  in 
the  state  of  transition  from  one  epoch  to  another,  with 
characteristic  shifts  of  emphases,  objectives  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Conceivably  such  a  “reversal”  or  revolution  could  be 
of  magnitude  not  unlike  that  which  occurred  during  the  Age 
of  the  Reformation.  Likewise  as  the  revolution  which  was 
the  Reformation  was  not  an  isolated  revolt,  but  rather  the 
religious  expression  of  a  complex  of  revolutions  which 
ushered  in  a  new  age,  we  may  well  be  justified  in  a  brief 
examination  of  contemporaneous  and  concurrent  factors  of 
both  the  Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  epoch  of  modern 
history  which  it  ushered  in.  If,  then,  there  has  occurred,  or 
is  occurring,  a  reversal,  the  whole  historical  picture  will 
doubtless  constitute  the  setting  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

“The  Age  of  the  Reformation”  is  a  name  given  to  an 
historical  epoch  and  implies  the  chief  characteristic  of  that 
age.  This  age  came  as  a  bridge  between  the  two  traditionally 
accepted  divisions  of  world  history,  Mediaeval  and  Modern. 
According  to  Preserved  Smith,  author  of  the  recognized 
standard  work  The  Age  of  the  Reformation,  this  age  was 
unique  in  that  it  witnessed  simultaneously  three  revolutions. 
“Other  generations  have  seen  one  revolution  taking  place  at 
a  time;  the  sixteenth  century  saw  three,  the  rise  of  Capital¬ 
ism,  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  All  three  interacting  and  modifying  each 
other.  . 

'Idem. 

'Smith,  Preterved,  The  Age  of  the  Refromation,  Henry  Holt  Sc  Co.,  1920, 
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For  four  hundred  years  subsequent  to  1600,  Capitalism, 
the  Reformation  in  its  institutional  form  Protestantism, 
along  with  Democracy  represent  the  three  institutions  which 
served  indelibly  to  stamp  the  character  of  modern  history. 

On  October  31,  1617  Martin  Luther  posted  his  ninety-five 
theses  in  the  traditionally  accepted  manner  on  the  door  of  the 
Wittenberg  castle  church.  Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier 
Genoan-bom  Christopher  Columbus,  patronized  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  monarchy,  undertook  his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  World  Frontier  considers  that  the  year 
1600,  mid-way  between,  and  significantly  bracketed  by  these 
two  notable  events,  opened  up  a  new  age — ^the  World  Frontier 
— and  that  that  Frontier  unmistakably  left  its  imprint  upon 
the  world's  history  and  institutions. 

For  four  hundred  years  Democracy,  Capitalism  and 
Protestantism  developed  in  the  western  civilization  milieu  of 
the  open  frontier  and  seemed  clearly  in  turn  to  have  received 
the  imprint  of  the  “expansive  tendency”  of  the  World 
Frontier.  The  new  world  meant  new  natural  resources,  new 
metal  for  wealth  and  specie,  new  areas  for  individual  and 
national  and  political  exploitation,  new  land  for  development, 
and  new  opportunities  for  religious  freedom  for  individuals 
and  groups. 

The  chief  actor  on  this  new  scene  was  man  as  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  sirenic  lure  and  challenge  of  the  raw,  new 
world — ^both  the  new  world  of  discovery  which  included  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  his  homeland,  Europe,  as  it  was 
profoundly  altered  by  that  new  world.  The  Renaissance  and 
Humanism  had  provided  man  with  intellectual  tools  and  per¬ 
sonal  emancipation.  These  he  immediately  addressed  to  his 
politics,  economics  and  religion — in  fact  to  all  his  institutions 
and  activities — with  a  spirit  of  individualism.  There  were  no 
limits.  That  is,  until  the  time  came  in  which  he  brushed  up 
against  a  personal  or  institutional  rival.  Then  he  was  faced 
with  a  new  situation.  On  the  one  hand  it  might  be  friction 
and  fracture,  or,  on  the  other,  compromise  or  cooperation. 
His  situation  then  presented  him  with  the  dilemma  which 
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involved  the  loss  of  all,  or  a  surrender  of  a  part  for  the  sake 
of  survival. 

The  World  Frontier  hypothesis,  accepting  further  the 
close  of  the  frontier  in  the  year  1890,  or  about  the  turn  of 
the  twentieth  century,  considers  that  that  closing  marked  the 
shift  from  the  multiplication  of  institutions  to  a  course  of 
integration  and  corporateness.  A  significant  reversal  of  indi¬ 
vidualistic  processes  appeared.  The  hypothesis  does  not, 
however,  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  integra¬ 
tive  attempts  and  processes  before  1890.  It  rather  sees  that 
where  such  existed  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  ac¬ 
complish  on  a  large  scale,  or  permanently,  the  desired  end  or 
ideal  of  their  exponents.  It  rather  sees  that,  due  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  existing  Great  Frontier  itself,  the  centripetal 
forces,  occasionally  successful  to  a  limited  degree,  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  centrifugal  forces  which  throughout  the 
four  hundred  year  period  remained  dominant.  Further,  the 
hypothesis  significantly  observes  that  with  the  close  of  the 
Great  Frontier  there  begins  a  reversal  of  individualistic 
trends,  with  integration  and  corporateness  becoming  the 
dominant  force.  The  characteristics  of  that  reversal  are 
viewed  as  coloring  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  short  period 
of  history  since  that  time.  This  shift  of  dominant  historic 
character,  from  centrifugal  to  centripetal,  from  atomistic  to 
integrative,  coincides  precisely  with  the  period  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

The  historical  setting  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  in  the 
course  of  Protestantism  may  be  illustrated  graphically  by 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  The  pendulum  courses  an  arc  be¬ 
tween  two  extremes.  One  extreme  is  represented  by  the  Age 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  revolt  from  the  one,  integrated, 
mediaeval  Church.  The  pendulum  then  courses  through  an 
arc  of  approximately  four  hundred  years,  which  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  individualism  and  multiplication  of  institutions, 
in  a  situation  which  defied  or  discouraged  integrative  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  (the  close 
of  the  World  Frontier)  marks  the  other  extreme,  which 
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witnessed  the  reversal  of  processes  hitherto  dominant.  Today 
the  pendulum  again  is  tracing  its  arc,  now  of  integration.  The 
Ecumenical  Movement  is  thus  to  be  found  in  the  return 
swing  of  the  historical  pendulum. 

Dallas,  Texas 


“The  tempest-tossed  mariner  takes  heart  when  he  sights 
the  land.  I  ask  you,  O  child  of  God,  whether  your  eyes  can 
see  the  haven.  Can  you  see,  as  do  the  great  spiritual  seers 
of  this  generation,  that  we  who  are  of  the  same  company  of 
the  redeemed  (such  as  have  suffered  and  labored,  from  the 
apostles  unto  now)  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  age,  the  end 
of  the  pilgrim  voyage  of  the  church — the  Body  of  Christ? 
Do  you  see  the  shore?  To  the  question  ‘Watchman,  what  of 
the  night?’  many  are  replying,  ‘The  night  is  far  spent.  We 
hail  the  morning  star.’  The  most  spiritual,  conservative  stu¬ 
dents  of  God’s  Word  are  now  hailing  the  morning.  They 
discern  the  nearing  shore  through  the  unprecedented  signs 
of  the  times.  Jesus  Christ  said  to  the  Pharisees  “O  ye  hjrpo- 
crites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky;  but  can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times?’  (Matt.  16:3).  Might  some 
of  us  be  as  blind  and  as  deserving  of  this  reproof  today? 
Surely  the  present  world-situation  is  full  of  interest  to  ail, 
but  how  all-absorbing  and  startling  it  is  to  the  one  who 
sees  it  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word  !’’* 


*Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Seven  Biblical  Signs  of  the  Times  (Chicago:  Bible 
Institute  Colportage  Assn.,  1931),  pp.  S-6. 
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HermeneuticB  and  Apologetics 

SHOULD  A  CHRISTIAN  BE  AFRAID? 

Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.D. 

The  answer  to  the  question  “Should  a  Christian  Fear?” 
is  not  so  obvious  as  it  might  seem  to  be.  Although  one’s 
immediate  reaction  is  in  the  negative  because  of  the  perfect 
peace  which  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  to  each  believer,  this  is 
only  part  of  the  answer  to  the  matter. 

Two  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  fear  which  are  abroad 
today  make  the  study  of  the  proper  doctrine  mandatory. 
They  are  both  based  on  the  idea  (if  not  the  words)  of  2 
Timothy  1 :7 :  “For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear ; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.”  The  one 
concludes  that,  since  fear  ought  not  be  a  part  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian’s  makeup,  it  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs  lest  that 
Christian  become  inhibited.  It  often  follows  that  carnal 
principles  are  used  to  accomplish  this  end  and  cure  the 
Christian  of  his  fear.  The  other  abuse  takes  the  idea  of  the 
verse  as  an  excuse  for  familiarity  with  the  Lord  in  His 
worship  and  service.  Boldness,  being  made  the  opposite  of 
fear  by  such  ones,  becomes  then  an  excusing  cover-up  for  any 
sort  of  conduct  in  Christian  work.  God  preserve  us  from 
either  of  these  abuses ! 

What  is  the  proper  doctrine  of  fear  as  set  forth  especially 
in  the  New  Testament?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found 
in  the  study  of  the  three  Greek  words  for  fear  which  are 
used  there.  (A  fourth  word  is  found  in  a  variant  reading 
of  Hebrews  12:28  and  will  not  be  considered  here.)  The 
three  words  are  deilia,  ‘cowardice’;  eulabeia,  ‘reverence’;  and 
phobos,  ‘fear  or  alarm.’ 

I.  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  COWARDICE 

Five  times  in  the  New  Testament  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
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used  this  first  word,  deilia,  ‘cowardice’  (2  Tim.  1:7;  Jno. 
14:27;  Matt.  8:26;  Mark  4:40;  Rev.  21:8).  In  the  Greek  liter¬ 
ature  outside  the  New  Testament  the  word  regularly  has 
this  meaning  of  cowardice,'  which  meaning  carries  over  into 
the  New  Testament  always  in  a  bad  sense.  This  base  spirit 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  professing  Christian  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  proving  that  his  profession  was  not  real. 
Therefore  the  Scripture  declares  that  cowards  will  par¬ 
take  of  the  second  death,  for  they  were  never  saved  (Rev. 
21:8). 

Sadly  enough,  even  a  true  believer  may  evidently  show 
this  same  spirit,  since  the  carnal  believer  has  qualities  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  the  unsaved  man  (1  Cor.  3:3).  That  is  why 
Paul,  after  declaring  that  the  spirit  of  a  coward  is  not 
(jod-given,  exhorts  the  Christian  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  (2  Tim.  1:8).  But  the  Scripture  not 
only  warns ;  it  also  gives  the  cure.  The  cure  is  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  all  that  Christ  has  given  to  His  disciples  (Jno. 
14:27),  and  the  means  of  appropriation  is,  as  with  all 
spiritual  blessings,  faith  (Matt.  8:26).  However,  faith  apart 
from  its  object  is  worthless;  therefore,  faith  increases  as 
acquaintance  with  the  object  increases.  Hence  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  faith  is  knowledge — knowledge  of  the  Object  of  our 
faith,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Should  a  Christian  be  afraid?  In  the  sense  of  deilia, 
‘cowardice,’  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  No. 

II.  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  REVERENCE 

In  its  various  forms  the  second  word,  eulabeia,  ‘rever¬ 
ence,’  is  used  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  23:10; 
Heb.  11:7;  Lk.  2:25;  Acts  2:5;  8:2;  Heb.  5:7;  12:28).  “The 
image  on  which  it  rests  is  that  of  the  careful  taking  hold 
and  wary  handling,  the  eu  lambanesthai,  of  some  precious 
yet  fragile  vessel,  which  with  ruder  or  less  anxious  handling 
might  easily  be  broken.’’*  This  basic  meaning  is  also  found  in 
Greek  literature,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  came  to 


'Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Teitament,  p.  138. 
*Trencb,  New  Testament  Synonyms,  p.  36. 
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mean  reverence.  Indeed,  Moulton  and  Milligan  found  the 
noun  form  used  “as  a  title  of  respect,  like  our  ‘Your  Rev¬ 
erence.’ 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  ascribes  to  this  reverence  the 
reason  for  Christ’s  being  heard  while  on  earth  by  the 
Father  (Heb.  6:7).  He  points  out  further  that  this  same  qual¬ 
ity  is  to  be  apparent  in  our  service  for  God  (12:28).  We  too 
must  demonstrate  the  same  yieldedness  to  the  will  of  the 
Father  accompanied  by  continuing,  unbroken  fellowship,  such 
as  Christ  demonstrated  in  His  earthly  life  if  our  service  is  to 
be  acceptable.  In  his  commentary  on  Hebrews,  Delitzsch  says: 
“.  .  .  We  may  interpret  eulabeia  as  expressing  that  religious 
fear  of  God  and  anxiety  not  to  offend  Him  which  manifests 
itself  in  voluntary  and  humble  submission  to  His  will.’’*  He 
also  notices  the  idea  of  circumspection  in  the  word.  In  other 
words  there  is  both  a  Godward  and  manward  aspect  to 
reverence.  His  relationship  to  us  in  salvation  can  never  be 
broken,  but  His  relationship  in  communion  is  indeed  fragile. 
We  must  handle  carefully  that  relationship  by  complete  obedi¬ 
ence  to  His  will,  which  will  include  being  wary  of  things 
about  us.  This  is  true  reverence. 

Should  a  Christian  be  afraid?  When  fear  means  ‘rever¬ 
ence’  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  Yes. 

III.  THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  PROTRACTED  ALARM 

Phoboa,  the  third  word  for  fear,  is  the  common  New 
Testament  word,  but  it  is  used  in  both  a  good  and  bad  sense. 
Thayer  links  the  meaning  of  this  word  with  having  been 
struck  with  terror  or  a  sense  of  alarm,  and  says  that  phoboa 
is  the  protracted  state  resulting  from  that.*  Unsaved  men 
stand  in  this  protracted  state  of  alarm  from  having  been 
struck  with  the  awesomeness  of  death  (Heb.  2:15),  of  eternal 
condensation  (Heb.  10:31),  and  of  future  earthly  judgments 
(Rev.  11:11;  18:10,  16).  As  believers,  we  have  (thank  God!) 
passed  from  a  state  of  terror  concerning  these  things  into  a 


*Op.  cit.,  p.  262. 

•Vol.  I,  pp.  246-47. 

*Greek'En§lish  Lexicon  of  the  Nev)  Testament,  p.  656. 
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state  of  perfect  peace  about  them.  Of  these  matters  no  Chris¬ 
tian  is  afraid. 

In  another  sense,  however,  the  Christian  is  to  be  afraid 
in  the  sense  of  the  meanin^^  of  this  term  phobos.  In  a  word 
we  may  say  that  there  is  a  proper  sense  in  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  should  remain  in  a  protracted  state  of  alarm,  as  new 
feelings  result  from  having  been  struck  with  God.  One  must 
always  balance  such  a  statement  with  the  truth  of  the  peace 
of  God,  that  which  keeps'  the  heart  of  every  child  of  His.  On 
the  other  hand  one  must  be  very  careful,  in  these  days 
especially,  not  to  forget  that  there  is  a  very  real  sense  in 
which  the  believer  is  to  fear.  The  Scripture  in  speaking  to 
the  “royal  priesthood”  plainly  says,  “Fear  God”  (1  Pet. 
2:17).  Be  struck  with  Him  and  live  in  that  state  is  the  idea. 

This  right  kind  of  godly  fear  will  manifest  itself  in 
many  and  various  ways.  It  will  cause  the  Christian  to  be 
rightly  related  to  and  respectful  of  governmental  authorities, 
since  he  will  realize  that  they  are  ordained  of  God  and  that 
part  of  our  responsibility  to  God  is  through  them  (Rom. 
13:7;  1  Pet.  3:14:15).  Godly  fear  will  keep  the  believer  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  others  both  in  domestic  and  non-domestic  rela¬ 
tionships  (Eph.  5:21).  It  should  cause  the  husband,  wife, 
and  children  to  keep  their  proper  positions  in  the  home.  It 
should  also  affect  labor  relations;  for  written  over  this  en¬ 
tire  section  of  the  Ephesian  letter  (5:21 — 6:9)  are  those  sig¬ 
nificant  words  “in  the  fear  of  God.”  Furthermore,  it  will 
affect  the  spiritual  toil  of  the  servant  of  Christ,  if  his  service 
is  motivated  by  the  realization  that  someday  he  must  appear 
before  God  for  examination  of  the  record  and  settling  of  ac¬ 
counts  (2  Cor.  5:11).  This  will  in  turn  cause  him  to  examine 
his  whole  spiritual  life  now,  to  see  if  he  has  entered  into  all 
of  God’s  provision  for  him  (Heb.  4:1).  How  extensive  are 
the  ramifications  of  godly  fear! 

All  of  this  notwithstanding,  the  most  striking  feature 
about  the  fear  of  God  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  church 
of  God  on  earth  when  all  its  members  are  walking  in  it.  At 
the  very  beginning,  shortly  after  Pentecost,  fear  was  a  chief 
characteristic  of  the  church  (Acts  2:43).  This  evidently  was 
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not  the  result  of  chastisement;  for  the  church  was  as  pure 
in  those  days  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  she  was  continuing 
in  teaching,  fellowship,  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers.  One 
could  hardly  imagine  a  more  unadulterated  service  of  God, 
and  yet  fear  came  upon  every  soul  because  they  were  struck 
with  the  person  and  power  of  almighty  God.  The  very 
purity,  no  doubt,  contributed  largely  to  their  clear  vision  of 
God.  Later  on  when  sin  entered  the  group  and  God  judged  it 
openly,  striking  down  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  we  find  the 
church  again  characterized  by  fear  (Acts  5:5).  In  this  case 
we  are  clearly  told  that  the  feeling  of  fear  was  not  limited 
to  the  church  alone  but  was  felt  also  outside  the  company  of 
believers  (Acts  5:11).  Again,  still  later,  the  record  men¬ 
tions  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  a  characteristic  of  the  walk  of 
the  churches  of  Palestine  (Acts  9:31).  The  church  at 
Ephesus  knew  this  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  it  was  effectual  in 
bringing  revival  among  the  believers  when  they  voluntarily 
collected  and  burned  their  books  of  curious  arts  (Acts  19:17). 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  record  states  that,  when 
the  church  was  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  souls  were 
saved.  This  is  very  significant,  for  it  gives  us  more  than  a 
hint  of  the  need  of  the  hour.  It  should  remind  us  of  a  long- 
neglected  principle  for  winning  souls.  Unsaved  men  have  no 
fear  of  God,  because  for  one  thing  they  see  so  little  of  it  re¬ 
flected  in  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  to  know  him.  The 
church  could  get  along  without  her  lobbies,  pressure  groups, 
campaigns,  etc.  if  she  were  saturated  with  a  sense  of  rev¬ 
erential  awe.  In  the  worship  of  the  church  God  is  often 
lowered  to  the  place  where  there  can  be  but  little  respect  for 
Him.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  proper  doctrine 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  elder  brother  and  the  usual 
impression  given  that  He,  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of 
lords,  is  a  sort  of — and  I  must  be  plain — ‘big  buddy.’ 

From  whence  comes  such  an  impression?  From  whence 
come  whispering,  laughing,  and  talking  in  church?  From 
whence  come  bickering,  backbiting,  gossip?  From  whence 
religious  jazz,  festivals,  entertainments?  Certainly  not  from 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  And  it  may  be  concluded  also  that  the 
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church  of  Jesus  Christ  will  never  be  able  to  fulfill  her  mission 
to  win  men  to  that  Lord  Jesus  Christ  until  she  is  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  In  all  our  worship  and  service  there 
must  be  a  manifest  sense  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
living  Lord. 

Should  a  Christian  be  afraid?  Yes  and  no.  He  must  never 
be  cowardly;  he  should  always  be  reverent;  he  need  never 
fear  the  things  of  condemnation  and  judgment;  yet  he  should 
live  always  in  the  protracted  state  of  awe  that  results  from 
having  been  struck  with  God. 


“How  great  is  the  love  of  my  Savior, 

Who  bore  all  my  guilt  on  the  tree, 

And  compassed  sin’s  judgments  forever. 

And  bade  me  believe  and  be  free! 

The  mercy  of  God  is  behind  me, 

His  glory  is  shining  before. 

I  stand  on  the  blest  Rock  of  Ages: 

I  am  safe  in  His  ^ace  evermore. 

I  know  in  the  ages  before  me 

The  weight  of  His  glory  I’ll  bear, 

And  dwell  in  the  light  of  His  presence 
In  the  place  He  has  gone  to  prepare. 

The  mercy  etc. 

He  took  me  from  sands  ever  sinking 
And  lifted  me  up  with  His  arm. 

He  placed  my  feet  firm  and  unchanging 
On  Him,  where  I  stand  safe  from  harm. 

The  mercy  etc. 

What  power  can  alter  His  purpose? 

What  creature  can  separate  me 
From  the  love  of  my  God,  who  now  saves  me — 

For  the  flood-gates  of  grace  are  set  free? 

The  mercy  etc.*** 

^Copyright,  1917,  by  Lewis  S.  Chafer  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chafer,  Selected 
Hymns  with  Music,  page  3.  Biglow  8c  Main,  New  York). 
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By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.M. 

The  busy  preacher  finds  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  all  the  current  books  and  periodicals  which  he 
should  read  in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  the  current  trend  of 
Bible  study,  as  well  as  to  maintain  spiritual  alertness  that  he 
might  properly  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  an  effective 
manner.  A  wealth  of  valuable  material  is  to  be  found  in 
current  periodicals  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  many 
cases  contributions  are  made  to  theological  study  which  will 
never  appear  in  book  form,  and  hence  will  speedily  become 
unavailable  unless  the  preacher’s  attention  is  called  to  them. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  premillennial  literature. 

It  is  with  such  a  problem  in  mind  that  this  reviewer  will 
list  in  the  present  and  forthcoming  issues  of  this  quarterly 
what  seem  to  him  to  be  some  of  the  significant  periodical  ar¬ 
ticles  appearing  in  the  many  periodicals  which  pass  across  a 
librarian’s  desk  each  quarter.  The  column  will  not  aim  at  com¬ 
pleteness  but  selectivity  and  will  be  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  average  pastor  and  Bible  student,  not  the  theologian. 
Failure  to  note  an  article  in  this  column  will  not  necessarily 
imply  any  lack  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  article,  but  simply 
space  limitations  and  lack  of  perfection  on  the  part  of  the 
reviewer.  Any  suggestions  or  criticisms  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  reviewer. 

Armerding,  Carl,  “How  to  prepare  an  expository  message,"  Our 
Hope,  59:206-211,  October,  1952. 

An  excellent  treatment  of  this  important  subject.  This  is 
one  of  the  “How  to  .  .  .’’  series  which  this  monthly  is  cur¬ 
rently  running.  Subjects  already  discussed  include  prayer, 
Christian  giving,  topical  preaching,  etc. 

Bamhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “The  Christian  and  Motion  Pictures,"  Our 
Hope,  59:219-224,  October,  1952. 

The  author  gives  his  side  of  this  controversial  subject  of 
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Christian  motion  pictures  and  advocates  a  vigorous  program 
of  evangelism  through  this  medium.  Well  worth  reading. 

Thf  Bible  Translator.  Published  by  the  United  Bible  Societies,  450 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Quarterly.  76  cents  per  year. 

The  pa.stor  who  is  interested  in  Bible  translation  work 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  will  equip  him  to  more  ade¬ 
quately  use  his  Greek  and  Hebrew  Testaments  will  find  much 
to  help  him  in  this  magazine,  now  in  its  third  year.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  Greek  term  for 
flesh,  sarx,  in  the  October,  1952  issue. 

Blaiklock,  E.  M.  “The  Epistle  lof  Philemon,”  Eternity,  3:23-24,  52, 

December,  1952. 

A  suggestive  verse-by- verse  treatment  of  this  beautiful 
epistle  by  the  Professor  of  Classics,  Auckland  University  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Zealand.  One  of  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
heading,  “To  the  Saints,”  which  has  already  included  a 
lengthy  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (June- 
November,  1952). 

Bowman,  John  Wick,  “The  New  Testament,  1949-1952,  Research 
Abstracts,”  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion,  20:260-267,  October, 
1952. 

Readers  of  this  column  will  find  little  with  which  they 
will  agree  in  the  articles  and  books  cited  by  this  author,  but 
nevertheless  the  article  is  of  value  as  it  indicates  the  trends 
in  critical  scholarship  devoted  to  the  New  Testament  during 
the  past  three  years. 

Caird,  George  B.,  “Recent  articles  on  Biblical  interpretation,"  /n- 
terpretation,  6:458-466,  October,  1952. 

This  article  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  cited  but  on 
a  more  conservative  basis.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Both  articles  will  serve  as  book-bujring  guides,  helping 
the  busy  pastor  discern  between  the  wheat  and  tares. 

Goodrich,  Edward  W.,  “God’s  kiss,  a  study  of  the  means  God  has 
chosen  to  express  His  love  to  mankind,”  Our  Hope,  59:353-368, 
December,  1952. 

An  unusual  and  thought-provoking  study  of  this  greatest 
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of  all  themes.  The  reader  will  derive  much  profit  from  study¬ 
ing  this  article. 

Macaulay,  J.  C.,  “Life  in  the  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  Moody  Monthly,  May-December,  1952. 

The  book  of  Acts  is  often  called  the  Acts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Here  is  an  author  who  discusses  with  profit  the  book 
on  this  basis.  Such  themes  as  prayer  in  the  Spirit,  life  in  the 
Spirit,  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  etc.  are  given  rather  full 
treatment. 

Reid,  W.  Stanford,  “The  New  Testament  belief  in  an  Old  Testament 
church,"  Evangelical  Quarterly,  24:194-205,  October,  1952. 

Dispensationalists  will  be  interested  in  this  study  of  the 
New  Testament  which  attempts  to  disprove  the  claim  of  dis- 
pensationalism  that  the  Church  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Smith,  Wilbur  M.,  “A  sugf^estive  bibliography  on  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  Christmas,"  Moody  Monthly,  53:275-283,  315-317,  December, 
1952. 

Dr.  Smith  with  his  accustomed  thoroughness  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  seasonal  bibliography  which  should  find  a  welcome 
place  in  the  minister’s  file  in  preparation  for  the  Christmases 
of  years  to  come.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  his  regular 
columns  entitled,  “In  the  Study.” 
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President  John  F.  Walvoord 

THE  RANGE  OF  REASON.  By 
Jacques  Maritain.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  New  York.  227  pp.  $3.60. 

This  famous  contemporary  phi¬ 
losopher,  operating  within  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  tradition  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  has  presented  in  this 
volume  a  series  of  essays  which 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  reason  operates  in  attaining 
human  knowledge.  The  first  half 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  reason  to  metaphysics  and 
faith.  The  latter  half  presents  the 
resultant  faith  in  relation  to  the 
human  community.  As  a  work 
built  upon  a  theistic  basis,  it  will 
prove  of  interest  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  philosophic  ap¬ 
proach  to  these  fields  of  investiga¬ 
tion. 

FAITH  AND  SANCTIFICATION. 
By  G.  C.  Berkouwer.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  John  Vriend. 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  193  pp.  $3.00. 

This  first  volume  of  a  contem¬ 
plated  nineteen  of  Berkouwer’s 
“Studies  in  Dogmatics’’  will  in¬ 
troduce  this  author  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reading  public.  As  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  in  the 
Free  University  of  Amsterdam, 
the  author  is  a  recognized  theo¬ 


logian.  Beginning  with  the  under¬ 
lying  thesis  that  faith  is  the 
genesis  for  theology,  the  author 
follows  the  time-honored  Reformed 
faith  in  his  presentation  of  faith 
in  relation  to  sanctification.  With 
frequent  allusions  to  Continental 
theology  and  Barth  and  Brunner, 
the  author  first  relates  sanctifica¬ 
tion  to  justification  attempting  to 
distinguish  these  concepts.  He  holds 
that  they  are  related  but  not 
identical.  Sanctification  is  also 
presented  as  a  process  and  the 
issue  of  whether  this  process  orig- 
nates  in  God  or  is  conducted  by 
human  effort  is  debated.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  both  are  included.  A 
true  doctrine  of  sanctification  is 
distinguished  from  the  evolution¬ 
ary  idea  which  would  make  sanc¬ 
tification  a  human  attainment,  and 
is  therefore  properly  linked  with 
a  true  humility.  Sanctification 
finds  its  ideal  in  the  imitation  of 
Christ.  A  concluding  chapter  re¬ 
lates  sanctification  to  the  law.  The 
author  avoids  on  the  one  hand 
legalism  and  on  the  other  antino- 
mianism.  While  not  having  the 
clear  perspective  of  positional 
sanctification  in  contrast  to  exper¬ 
imental,  the  author  approximates 
the  same  within  the  usual  limits 
of  Reformed  theology.  The  work 
presumes  an  interest  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  systematic  theology  on 
the  part  of  the  reader. 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD.  By 
G.  C.  Berkouwer.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Lewis 
Smedes.  William  B.  Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids.  294  pp.  $3.50. 

The  second  volume  of  Berk- 
ouwer’s  series  in  “Studies  in  Dog. 
matics"  reviews  the  Reformed  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  providence  of  God  in 
the  context  of  twentieth  century 
doubts.  Contemporary  events  are 
viewed  as  a  problem  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  opening:  chapter.  The 
volume  consists  in  a  reiteration 
of  the  doctrine  of  providence  in  all 
events.  In  succeeding  chapters 
providence  is  related  to  knowledge, 
sustenance,  government,  concur¬ 
rence,  history,  and  miracles.  The 
concluding  chapter  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  theodicy  as  against  the 
liberal  doctrine  of  a  limited  God 
who  cannot  control  evil.  The  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  whole  sustains  the 
Reformed  conservative  position  of 
providence  and  thus  furnishes  a 
valuable  restatement  of  these  gjeat 
truths  in  a  modem  context. 

Professor  C.  F.  Lincoln 

THE  DIVORCE  PROBLEM.  By  W. 
Fisher-Hunter.  MacNeish  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  173  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  book  presents  a  rather  ex¬ 
tended  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  divorce  as  the  following  selec¬ 
tion  of  chapter  headings  will 
show:  I,  II.  Marriage  According 
to  Scripture;  III.  Divorce  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Law  of  Moses;  IV,  V, 
VI.  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on 
Divorce  and  Remarriage;  VII, 
VIII.  Separation,  Desertion  or  Di¬ 


vorce,  Remarriage  and  Church 
Doctrine;  IX,  X,  XI.  Divorce,  Re¬ 
marriage  and  Church  Reception, 
Fellowship  and  Discipline;  XII, 
XIII.  Proper  and  Improper  Chris¬ 
tian  Conduct;  XIV.  The  Too  Great 
a  Trial  Plea. 

The  author's  inflexiUe  position 
is  seen  by  the  following  quotation 
from  his  introductory  chapter: 
“The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is 
sixfold.  I  would  seek  to  prove  by 
the  Scriptures  the  following 
points:  (1)  that  the  marriage  bond 
is  absolutely  indissoluble;  (2)  that 
adultery  does  not  break  the  mar¬ 
riage  tie;  (3)  that  divorce  as  per¬ 
mitted  by  Moses  was  not  designed 
to  break  up  an  established  valid 
marriage;  (4)  that  the  privilege 
of  divorce  as  stated  in  Matthew 
5:32  and  19:9  belong:s  only  to  men 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  not 
to  Christians;  (5)  that  the  term 
‘fornication’  as  used  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  connection  with  divorce 
does  not  mean  adultery,  but  rather 
an  illicit  sexual  act  committed  in 
the  premarital  state,  or  in  a 
marital  relation  that  is  not  a  valid 
one;  and  (6)  that  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  who  has  the  right  to  remarry 
is  the  widow  or  the  widower.” 

ADDRESSES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 

JOSHUA.  By  H.  A.  Ironside, 

Litt.D.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New 

York.  142  pp.  $1.75. 

In  his  book  on  Joshua  Dr.  Iron¬ 
side  has  added  another  to  his  long 
list  of  commentaries  on  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  Readers  of  other  of 
this  author’s  writings  have  learned 
to  expect  that  a  real  spiritual 
feast  in  the  truths  of  divine  rev¬ 
elation  will  be  brought  out  in  his 
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teaching.  They  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  on  this  score  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  We  heartily  recommend  this 
work  of  our  beloved  brother  who 
is  now  with  our  Lord  in  glory. 

A  BRUISED  REED.  By  Thomas 
A.  Lambie,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Loiz- 
eaux  Brothers,  New  York.  192 
pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a 
medical  doctor  who  has  been  a 
missionary  in  Africa  and  Palestine 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is 
composed  of  25  short  chapters  ex¬ 
plaining  special  expressions  of 
Holy  Writ  and  particular  customs 
and  practices  in  Bible  lands.  Many 
of  its  comments  are  based  on 
African  situations  as  well  as  con¬ 
ditions  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Lambie’s 
observations  and  clarifications  of 
Eastern  expressions  and  customs 
will  help  the  reader  to  better 
visualize  and  understand  passages 
of  Scripture  and  situations  which 
otherwise  would  remain  vague  or 
erroneous. 

THE  TABERNACLE  OF  ISRAEL 
IN  THE  DESERT.  By  James 
Strong.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  106  pp.  $1.75. 

One  could  wish  that  every  seri¬ 
ous  Bible  student  might  possess 
this  book.  It  is  not  a  commentary 
in  the  sense  of  presenting  ex¬ 
tended  doctrinal,  spiritual,  or  prac¬ 
tical  lessons.  Its  chief  aim  and 
virtue  is  to  point  out  the  facts  of 
Scripture  dealing  with  the  taber¬ 
nacle  structure  itself;  about  60  of 
its  106  pages  are  devoted  to  this 
feature.  It  contains  39  wood-cut  il¬ 
lustrations,  many  of  which  are 
specially  drawn  in  accordanca  with 


the  specifications  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  host  of  authorities 
cited  shows  the  breadth  of  re¬ 
search  which  supports  the  volume. 
Its  author  is  the  compiler  of  the 
popular  Exhaustive  Concordance 
of  the  Bihle. 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

MEET  MY  MASTER.  By  Frieda 

J.  Schneider.  Designed  Products, 

Inc.,  Chicago.  128  pp. 

This  little  book  of  devotional  se¬ 
lections  for  a  month’s  period  of 
time  departs  from  the  usual  pres¬ 
entation  by  setting  forth  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  by  titles.  Then,  too,  the  se¬ 
lections  are  rather  longer  than 
the  usual  brief  comments  on  some 
particular  portion  of  Scripture 
which  are  found  in  other  devo¬ 
tional  books.  Each  selection  opens 
with  a  personal  experience  of  the 
author,  which  is  used  to  apply  the 
quoted  portion  of  Scripture  to  the 
individual  believer’s  heart.  Elach 
selection  is  concluded  with  a  brief 
prayer,  and  a  pithy  saying  which 
sums  up  the  particular  truth  the 
author  has  been  trying  to  get 
across  in  the  reading  of  the  day. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  work  are  the  perti¬ 
nent  biographical  details  which 
creep  into  its  pages,  and  tell  us 
much  about  the  author’s  Christian 
character  and  her  devotion  and 
faithful  service  to  the  Lord  de¬ 
spite  twenty-five  years  of  con¬ 
finement  as  a  chronic  invalid.  She 
is  to  be  commended  for  producing 
a  worthwhile  book  of  personal 
devotions. 

AND  BE  YE  SAVED.  By  C.  Gofw 
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don  Bayless.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 

Westwood,  N.  J.  159  pp.  $2.00. 

The  fruit  of  thirty-three  years 
as  a  pastor  and  evangelist  among 
Southern  Baptist  churches  in 
Texas,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  is 
to  be  found  in  this  work.  And  it 
is  choice  fruit  indeed.  Of  this 
work  it  is  said,  “The  author  has 
laid  a  strong  Scriptural  founda¬ 
tion  and  erected  sturdy  homiletic 
walls,  and  in  this  sermonic  edifice 
he  has  set  crystal-clear  windows 
with  the  use  of  dramatic  and 
simple  illustrations."  In  this  we 
concur  and  add  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  froth  of  sensa¬ 
tional  evangelistic  preaching  so 
often  encountered  today.  These 
sermons  are  strong  meat  and  must 
have  been  productive  of  much 
spiritual  blessing  as  the  author, 
the  present  pastor  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  North  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  delivered  them. 

The  messages  have  a  doctrinal 
content  which  give  them  the  char¬ 
acter  of  teaching  messages  meant 
to  lay  a  solid  ground  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  things  of  God  for  any 
decision  which  the  hearer — and 
now  the  reader — will  make.  In 
addition  they  are  practical  and 
down  to  earth  not  only  in  the 
illustrations  which  are  used  to 
point  up  the  truth,  but  in  the  way 
in  which  the  truth  is  handled  as 
the  author  seeks  to  solve  the 
problems  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
Christian  living  for  his  audiences. 

Especially  to  be  commended  is 
his  message  on  “The  progress  of 
the  divine  life,"  a  doctrinal  mes¬ 
sage  on  practical  sanctification.  He 
has  a  gift  for  unusual  sermon 
titles  of  which  a  few  may  be  cited 


for  illustration,  “The  Christian’s 
Hell,”  “Suppose  you  relax,”  “You 
don’t  have  to  stay  as  you  are," 
and  “Why  doesn’t  God  do  some¬ 
thing?"  What  is  more  unusual  is 
that  the  titles  are  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  sermon  content. 
This  is  a  book  which  will  reward 
equally  the  layman  and  the  preach¬ 
er,  both  as  a  source  of  spiritual 
blessing  and  as  an  example  of 
how  to  present  the  Gospel  more 
effectively. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  ETHICS.  By  Lindsay  De- 
war.  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  280  pp.  $3.00. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  Christian 
ethics  during  the  past  few  years 
and  this  volume  by  the  principal 
of  Bishop’s  College,  Cheshunt,  Eng¬ 
land  must  be  listed  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  this 
discipline  from  the  large  number 
of  books  which  have  appeared  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The 
author  has  sought  to  give  an  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  the  ethics 
of  the  New  Testament  and  it  can 
be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  task.  He  first  discusses  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Christ,  then 
turns  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
source  of  that  ethic.  Then  follow 
rather  exhaustive  treatments  of 
the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  of  the  Apostle  John  and 
of  the  remaining  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Canon  Dewar  concludes  that  “in 
a  real  sense,  the  Christian  life 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
imitatio  Christi,"  an  imitation 
which  is  not  conscio^le  but  uncon- 
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scious.  The  former  would  produce 
only  imitation  Christians.  The 
Christian  life  is  produced  by  an 
“imitation  (which)  comes  from 
continually  consorting  wth  Christ.” 
Especially  refreshing  is  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  producing  this  ethic.  The 
ethic  is  practical,  he  says,  “but 
if  it  means.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  people  to  live  like  this  ? 
the  answer  is  an  equally  obvious 
No — if  you  leave  out  of  account 
the  grace,  or  power,  of  God.  And 
this  is  what  is  usually  done.  We 
must,  therefore,  emphasize  once 
more  that  according  to  the  New 
Testament  the  Christian  life  is 
held  to  be  impossible  apart  from 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
men’s  minds  and  hearts,  but  that, 
granting  this,  it  is  triumphantly 
possible.  That  is  the  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  Christianity.” 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  features 
which  cannot  be  commended.  The 
author  accepts  the  findings  of 
higher  criticism  for  the  most  part 
and  this  is  evident  throughout  the 
treatise.  Indeed,  he  uses  higher 
criticism  to  explain  some  of  the 
difficult  problems  which  he  en¬ 
counters  in  the  Pauline  epistles. 
Then  Canon  Dewar  allows  his 
Church  of  England  doctrinal  bias, 
such  as  the  place  of  baptism  in 
salvation,  to  mar  some  sections 
which  would  otherwise  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Indeed,  the  criticism  must 
be  made  that  there  is  much  of 
doctrinal  haziness  in  this  work. 
The  discerning  scholar  will  find 
much  of  profit  here,  to  be  sure, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  remain  a 
standard  in  this  field  of  the  inter¬ 


pretation  of  the  New  Testament 
ethic  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
author  is  therefore  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  evident  years  of 
study  and  research  which  lie  be¬ 
hind  this  valuable  volume. 

INTERNATIONALE  ZEIT- 
SCHRIFTENSCHAU  FUR  BI- 
BELWISSENCHAFT  UND 
GRENZGEBIETEL  International 
Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Ver- 
lag  Katholisches  Bibelwerk. 
Stuttgart,  196  pp.  $3.50,  paper. 

For  the  theological  librarian, 
bibliophile  and  serious  Bible  stu¬ 
dent,  this  must  be  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  important  publications  of 
the  past  year.  It  fills  a  long-needed 
gap  in  Biblical  studies,  for  it  is 
a  bibliography  of  1391  articles 
covering  every  field  of  theological 
study  as  published  in  some  393 
religious  periodicals  during  1950 
and  1951,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in¬ 
cluded.  Such  an  index  has  long 
been  needed  in  order  to  make  the 
vast  resources  of  scholarship, 
which  have  hitherto  been  hidden 
within  the  confines  of  the  many 
theological  and  biblical  periodicals, 
available  to  the  scholars  of  the 
world.  Not  only  are  English  lan¬ 
guage  periodicals  indexed  but  also 
German,  French,  Scandinavian, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Latin.  Many 
of  the  articles  are  annotated  in 
German,  with  some  comments  in 
English.  However,  the  very  listing 
of  the  article  is  of  great  value  to 
the  scholar. 

There  are  several  undesirable 
features  of  the  index  which  this 
reviewer  trusts  will  be  corrected 
in  the  future.  There  is  lacking  a 
table  of  contents,  and  hence  the 
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various  classifications  under  which 
the  articles  are  listed  must  be 
almost  committed  to  memory  if  the 
index  is  to  be  useful  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Indices  of  author  and  sub¬ 
jects  are  also  lacking  and  would 
be  a  desirable  feature.  The  index 
is  a  German  Catholic  production 
and  one  of  which  they  may  well 
be  proud. 

Professor  R.  A.  Renfer 

RENAISSANCE  TO  REFORMA¬ 
TION.  By  Albert  Hyma,  Ph.D. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids. 

591  pp.  $6.00. 

From  the  pen  of  the  noted 
mediaeval  scholar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  over  the  last 
thirty  years,  have  come  many  se¬ 
rious  studies  covering  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Reformation  periods. 
In  the  present  volume  these  are 
consolidated,  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  material.  Hyma's  first  work. 
The  Christian  Renaissance,  A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  “Devotio  Moderna” 
remains  as  the  only  comprehensive 
history  of  the  Christian  Renais¬ 
sance  antecedents  of  the  Reform¬ 
ers.  While  the  earlier  chapters  of 
this  work  under  review  have  since 
appeared  under  the  title,  The 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
much  of  the  author’s  earliest  work 
is  incorporated  too  in  Renaissance 
to  Reformation.  The  casual  reader 
of  church  history  perhaps  might 
not  be  greatly  interested  in  his 
lengthy  discussions  of  the  social 
and  political  theories  and  positions 
of  the  various  Reformers.  They 
do,  however,  suggest  much  about 
the  awareness  of  Calvin,  Luther 
and  Zwingli  relative  to  the  worl/ 


in  which  they  lived,  and  to  which 
their  theological  pioneering  had 
relevance.  Hyma’s  discussions  and 
conclusions  respecting  the  Reform¬ 
ers  receives  added  importance  in 
the  current  “re-evaluation”  of 
Christianity  and  capitalism. 

In  a  fascinating  manner  Hyma 
weaves  together  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  elements  not  generally  treated 
in  popular  texts,  and  displays 
their  interchange  and  contribution 
to  the  final  development  of  the 
Lutheran  revolt.  The  “Devotio 
Moderna”  of  the  Common  Life 
Mystics  contributes  at  once  direct¬ 
ly  to  Luther  and  indirectly  through 
the  Humanists  such  as  Gansfort 
and  Erasmus.  Reminiscent  of  the 
demand  for  Barabbas  in  Pilate’s 
hall,  Hyma  draws  a  clear  picture 
of  the  Roman  demand  for  Luther 
as  against  Erasmus.  “One  man 
must  be  crucified,  the  other  set 
free.”  Thus  was  Luther  excom¬ 
municated,  and  the  break  inevita¬ 
ble.  Readable,  simple  style,  with 
choice  quotations  from  original 
sources,  make  this  volume  popular 
with  the  beginner  as  well  as  the 
mature  in  Reformation  history. 

THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

By  Billy  Graham.  Zondervan, 

Grand  Rapids.  46  pp.  Paper.  36f . 

In  view  of  the  specific  need  for 
such,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
little  volume  by  an  outstanding 
servant  of  God  is  not  specifically 
subtitled,  “For  Christian  Service¬ 
men,”  which  in  reality  it  is  and  to 
whom  its  contents  are  addressed 
anyway.  Graham  has  followed 
sound  Scriptural  principles  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  he  raises 
for  the  mar  io  the  service,  as  will 
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be  evidenced  by  an  abundance  of 
well-selected  Biblical  footnotes. 
While  the  volume  lacks  down-to- 
earth  and  on-the-scene  illustration, 
here  is  a  volume  which  a  pastor 
does  well  to  suggest  to  parents, 
friends  and  relatives  of  their 
soldiers. 

Should  not  we  expect  more  of 
this  type  of  literature  greatly 
needed  by  chaplains,  Christian  of¬ 
ficers  and  servicemen  ?  Areas  which 
need  development  include  not  only 
the  personal  spiritual  problems 
peculiar  to  the  service,  but  also 
the  untold  possibilities  of  personal 
gospel  witness  in  the  service,  and 
the  problem  of  the  Christian  and 
his  relationship  to  the  crucial  ob¬ 
jective  of  warfare — the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy. 

THE  PURITAN  DOCTRINE  OF 

CONVERSION.  By  E.  F.  Kevan, 

B.D.,  M.Th.  Evangelical  Library, 

London.  23  pp.,  paper. 

One  of  the  significant  character¬ 
istics  of  present-day  church  trends 
is  the  call  for  a  re-evaluation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Reforma¬ 
tion.  In  such  an  atmosphere  this 
printed  lecture  by  the  Principal  of 
London  Bible  College  which  he  de¬ 
livered  for  the  Evangelical  Library 
is  refreshing.  The  Reformation  in 
England  produced  indeed  a  unique 
admixture  of  infiuences  and  belief. 
Our  author  makes  possible  a  fresh 
taste  of  the  delayed  fruit  of  the 
English  Reformation  by  showing: 
“The  testimony  of  the  English 
Puritans  was  given  against  a 
background  of  Romanism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Humanism  on  the 
other.”  Against  the  ramparts  of 
Humanism,  Rationalism,  and  Ro¬ 


manism  the  Puritan  stalwarts  held 
forth:  “The  only  way  to  complete 
the  Reformation  was  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  Scripture  .  .  .” 
This  objective  was  patiently  but 
zealously  accomplished  by  such 
cited  divines  as  John  Owen,  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter  and  others. 

The  reader  will  delight  in  this 
brief  reintroduction  to  the  noble 
Puritan  evangels.  Noteworthy  is 
the  declared  aim  of  the  author's 
study:  “The  conversion  of  sinners 
was  the  consuming  purpose  of  the 
Puritans,  and  it  is  this  purpose 
.  .  .  alone  that  justifies  us  in 
having  given  our  time  to  the  study 
of  their  doctrine  of  it.” 

SERVICE  FOR  PEACE  By  Melvin 
Gingrich.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  508  pp. 
$3.00. 

THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  IN 
THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR. 
By  Guy  Franklin  Hershberger. 
Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  308  pp.  $3.50. 

These  two  books  are  in  a  sense 
companion  volumes.  The  problem 
of  objectors  to  military  service 
generally  is  little  understood  by 
the  average  American  citizen.  Both 
these  volumes  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  Mennonite 
section  of  the  American  population 
which  has  traditionally  been  op¬ 
posed  to  military  combat.  It  must 
be  indicated,  however,  that  while 
traditionally  opposed  as  a  group 
(this  figure  Hershberger  notes) 
quite  40  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church 
chose  military  service.  This  he  ex¬ 
plains  as  a  failure  of  church  lead- 
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ers  and  literature  to  “make  its  in¬ 
formation,  its  faith,  and  its  con¬ 
victions  fully  effective  within  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  brotherhood." 

With  the  institution  of  Selective 
Service  at  the  outset  of  the  War, 
provision  was  made  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  persons  who 
mif^ht  be  opposed  to  combatant 
and  non-combatant  military  service 
in  public  “work  of  national  im¬ 
portance,”  The  Ginfrrich  volume 
presents  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  cooperative  activity  of  all 
the  Mennonite  bodies  in  North 
America  throuffh  the  Mennonite 
Civilian  PuMic  Service.  The  Hersh¬ 
berger  volume  is  a  war-time  his¬ 
tory  of  a  particular  Mennonite 
group,  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
Church.  Both  volumes  will  serve 
to  afford  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  complex  problems  of  non- 
combatant  groups  of  serious  re¬ 
ligious  conviction.  They  will  pro¬ 
vide  much-neded  source  mate¬ 
rial  for  general  works  on  denom¬ 
inational  history. 

Prof.  Lewis  S.  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  MASTER.  By  Frederick  A. 

Tatford,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York. 

124  pp.  $1.50. 

Frederick  A.  Tatford  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  Government 
to  plan  the  training  staff  and  to 
lecture  on  government  social  in¬ 
surance.  He  has,  however,  found 
time  to  write  a  number  of  books 
on  Biblical  themes.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  his  other  works  is 
his  volume  on  Revelation  entitled 
Prophecy’s  Last  Word.  The  author 
is  also  a  well-received  preacher 


and  teacher  of  the  Word,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Bible  conference  ministry. 
He  labors  for  the  most  part 
among  those  known  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren. 

This  volume  is  a  series  of 
chapters  of  a  devotional  character 
on  the  glories  of  Christ  in  His 
person  and  in  His  work.  The 
chapters  were  originally  delivered 
as  addresses  on  various  occasions. 
They  reveal  a  deep  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  a  very 
clear  understanding  of  the  glories 
of  the  Savior.  It  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  volume  which  will 
stir  the  believer’s  heart  to  a 
deeper  devotion  to  the  Savior. 

THE  SECOND  PERSON.  By  Leh¬ 
man  Straues.  Loizeaux  Brothers, 

New  York.  182  pp.  $2.25. 

Pastor  Lehman  Strauss  is  the 
author  of  a  new  volume  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  devotional  studies 
on  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Amid  all 
the  duties  of  a  busy  pastorate  of 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  the  author 
has  found  time  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  devotional  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  life  of  the  Second 
Person.  These  chapters  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  written  and  filled 
with  illuminating  quotations  and 
illustrations.  Strauss  has  also  had 
considerable  experience  teaching 
in  the  Philadelphia  School  of  the 
Bible,  now  the  Philadelphia  Bible 
Institute.  He  reveals  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  doctrines  of 
Soteriology  and  Christology. 

The  Second  Person  is  a  highly 
commendable  volume  and  will  be 
of  real  value  to  the  preacher.  Here 
is  a  model  of  preaching  for  today 
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and  a  grood  source  for  telling  illus¬ 
trations.  The  layman  will  be 
thrilled  by  the  clear,  careful  un¬ 
folding  of  the  Word  of  life. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF 
OUR  LORD.  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  211  pp.  $2.50. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MIRACLES  OF 
OUR  LORD.  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  298  pp.  $2.50. 

The  very  famous  Notes  on  the 
Parables  and  Notes  on  the  Mira¬ 
cles  are  now  available  in  popular 
editions,  in  which  many  of  the 
technical  notes  of  the  unabridged 
editions  are  omitted.  Doubtless 
this  is  a  help  to  the  reader  un¬ 
versed  in  original  languages,  al¬ 
though  the  scholarly  reader  may 
feel  a  distinct  lack  at  this  point. 
Often  the  footnotes  yield  the  gold 
in  the  reader’s  mining.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  exposition  of  the 
healing  of  the  paralytic  one  finds 
this  comment  taken  from  Bengel, 
“The  bed  had  borne  the  man,  now 
the  man  was  bearing  the  bed” 
(p.  130,  Miracles). 

The  two  books  are  very  worth¬ 
while,  although  the  Notes  on  the 
Miracles  of  Our  Lord  will  prove 
of  more  value  to  the  premillennial 
interpreter.  The  treatments  are 
scholarly,  conservative,  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

HENRY  MARTYN,  CONFESSOR 
OF  THE  FAITH.  Constance  E. 
Padwick.  Moody  Press,  Chicago. 
256  pp.  $1.00,  paper. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  one 
of  the  leading  biographies  of 


Henry  Martyn.  In  the  paper-bound 
edition  in  the  -reviewer’s  hands, 
however,  there  is  no  indication  to 
this  effect.  Of  course,  this  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  work.  It  is  good  to 
see  the  volume  in  print  again.  It 
certainly  is  hoped  that  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  hands  and  heart  of 
many  readers.  One  cannot  read  the 
life  of  Henry  Martyn  without 
being  stirred  to  the  very  depths 
by  his  devotion  to  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  A  short 
sentence,  found  in  his  Journal,  is 
almost  a  commentary  on  his  life. 
It  is,  “I  am  bom  for  God  only.” 

WAS  PETER  A  POPE?  Julius  R. 

Mantey,  Th.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  63  pp. 

50c,  paper. 

This  booklet,  written  by  the 
Professor  of  New  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation  in  the  Northern  Bap¬ 
tist  Theological  Seminary,  is 
worthy  of  praise.  It  is  a  scholarly 
discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
two  moot  passages,  Matthew  16: 
17-19  and  John  20:23.  While  one 
may  not  agree  with  every  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  writer,  yet  in  the  main 
his  arguments  are  sound  and  con¬ 
vincing.  Particularly  interesting  is 
the  author’s  discussion  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  translation  of  the  perfect 
tenses  in  Matthew  16:19,  18:18, 
and  John  20:23.  The  booklet  is 
unhesitatingly  recommended  as  a 
real  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  these  highly  controversial 
verses. 

Professor  Bert  B.  Siegel 

WILLIAM  CAREY:  MISSION- 
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ARY  PIONEER  AND  STATES¬ 
MAN.  By  F.  Deaville  Walker. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago.  256  pp. 

$2.75. 

This  biography  of  William  Carey 
is  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition, 
published  in  1925.  The  author’s  de¬ 
sire  to  give  his  readers  some  new 
and  different  items  about  the 
greatest  and  most  versatile  mis¬ 
sionary  of  modern  times  has 
caused  him  to  search  avidly  for 
them  and  to  set  them  forth  clearly 
in  this  biography.  The  author  does 
not  claim  that  this  is  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study,  but  wants  to  show  that 
this  biography  of  Carey  can  be 
redolent  with  the  experiences  of 
his  life  maxim: 

“Expect  great  things  from  God, 
Attempt  great  things  for  God.” 

SHULER’S  SHORT  SERMONS. 

By  Jack  Shuler.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

152  pp.  $2.00. 

These  38  sermons  are  short 
sermons  from  the  pen  of  the  young 
evangelist.  Jack  Shuler.  They  can 
be  effective  as  seed  thoughts  to 
preachers,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
and  young  people’s  workers.  These 
sermons  are  thought-provoking  and 
heart-warming  to  all  Christians 
and  they  present  a  challenge  to 
the  unsaved  readers,  too. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

SERMONS  FROM  JOB.  By  John 

Calvin.  William  B.  Eerdmans, 

Grand  Rapids.  300  pp.  $4.50. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  influential 
individual  in  the  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation  was  John  Calvin.  His 


fame  is  attached  more  particularly 
to  his  theological  position  and  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  thought  of  himself, 
however,  as  a  preacher  rather 
than  a  theologian.  He  preached 
daily  from  his  pulpit  in  Geneva 
and  considered  that  preaching, 
along  with  the  sacraments,  is  a 
God-purposed  and  necessary  means 
of  grace.  He  sought,  therefore,  to 
make  his  preaching  practical, 
aiming  at  the  experimental  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  congregation. 

The  book  here  considered  is  a 
fine  example  of  Calvin’s  purpose 
and  method.  It  is  one  of  several 
of  Calvin’s  works  in  translation  by 
the  Rev.  Leroy  Nixon  of  Flushing, 
New  York.  Mr.  Nixon  has  selected 
twenty  sermons  from  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  preached  by 
Calvin  from  the  Book  of  Job.  The 
basis  for  his  selection  was  that  of 
his  ow’n  interests,  but  the  selec¬ 
tion  serves  to  present  the  method, 
form  and  style  of  Calvin’s  preach¬ 
ing. 

The  sermons  are  expository  in 
method,  though  not  in  analytical 
detail.  They  have  much  of  doc¬ 
trinal  content,  but  doctrine  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  practical  rather  than 
theological  manner.  The  central 
emphasis  is  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  Calvin  believed  that  what 
should  be  learned  from  the  Book 
of  Job  is  “God  has  such  dominion 
over  His  creatures  that  He  can 
dispose  of  them  at  His  pleasure, 
and  when  He  shows  a  strictness 
that  we  at  first  find  strange,  yet 
that  we  should  keep  our  mouths 
closed  in  order  not  to  murmur;  but 
rather,  that  we  should  confess  Him 
just,  expecting  that  He  may  de¬ 
clare  to  us  why  He  chastises  us.” 
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This  ruling  idea  is  evident  through¬ 
out  the  sermons  selected  for  this 
volume. 

There  are  evident  values  to  be 
noted  in  this  publication,  which 
make  the  printing  of  it  a  very 
worthwhile  undertaking.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  setting  forth  the  form  and 
style  of  Reformation  preaching 
in  the  Reformed  Churches,  the 
sermons  constitute  an  expository 
commentary  on  the  sections  of  the 
book  treated  as  texts.  Though  the 
style  might  be  considered  heavy 
in  comparison  to  the  modem 
ephemeral  variety,  the  reading  and 
study  of  the  sermons  should  serve 
to  lead  ministers  into  a  more  vital 
and  abiding  pulpit  ministry. 

At  least  one  criticism  might  be 
offered  relative  to  the  sermons 
here  published.  It  is  that  Calvin 
in  his  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty 
of  God  lacks  a  proper  stress  upon 
the  grace  of  God.  The  Book  of  Job 
not  only  reveals  the  sovereign 
dealings  of  God  with  His  own 
trusting  children,  but  it  reveals 
also  the  sufficiency  of  God’s  en¬ 
abling  grace  which  sustained  Job 
through  the  experience  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  perplexity.  Sovereign 
grace  is  as  evident  in  the  Book  as 
is  sovereign  severity,  even  more 
so. 

One  could  hope  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  might  go  on  to  translate 
more,  if  not  all,  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-nine  of  Calvin’s  sermons 
on  the  Book  of  Job. 

John  A.  Witmer 

CHRISTIAN  JOURNALISM  FOR 
TODAY.  Edited  by  Benjamin  P. 
Browne.  The  Judson  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  252  pp.  $3.50. 


During  the  past  decade  there 
have  been  increasing  signs  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  Christian  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  areas  of  literary 
excellence,  editorial  competence, 
and  the  graphic  arts.  This  volume, 
which  contains  “addresses  delivered 
at  the  Christian  Writers’  and  Edi¬ 
tors’  Conferences’’  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Green  Lake,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  from  1948-1951,  constitutes  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  signs 
and  part  of  the  explanation. 

The  subtitle  identifies  the  vol¬ 
umes  as  “a  resource  book  for 
writers  and  editors’’  and  it  is  just 
that.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  forty-one  helpful  articles  which 
approach  the  field  from  every  con¬ 
ceivable  angle  of  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  some  excellent  and  invaluable 
lists  of  religious  publishing  houses 
and  their  editors,  of  marketing 
notes  for  leading  religious  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  of  books  on  various 
aspects  of  Christian  journalism. 
The  volume  will  prove  of  special 
benefit  to  the  writer  or  editor  who 
is  beyond  the  beginner  stage.  It 
will  serve  as  a  worthwhile  text¬ 
book  for  a  Christian  journalism 
course. 

Chief  deficiency  is  the  almost 
complete  preoccupation  with  writ¬ 
ers,  editors,  publishers,  and  pub¬ 
lications  having  denominational  re¬ 
lationships  and/or  liberal  theo¬ 
logical  tendencies.  Apart  from 
brief  mention  of  some  publishers 
in  the  lists  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Dr.  Browne  seems  to  be  blissfully 
oblivious  to  the  contribution  of 
the  expanding  and  professionally 
improving  independent,  theologi¬ 
cally  conservative  press. 
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THE  ART  OF  PRAYING  AND 
SPEAKING  IN  PUBLIC.  By 
Herbert  L  o  c  k  y  e  r .  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 
G1  pp.  50^  paper. 

The  well-known  Bible  conference 
speaker  has  produced  a  pamphlet 
which  will  fill  a  need  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  today.  Dr.  Lockyer  has 
gathered  together  some  excellent 
suggestions  for  Christians  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  effective  witnesses.  The 
work  is  designed  for  Christian 
laymen  rather  than  for  pastors  or 
even  Seminary  students.  However, 
many  a  pastor  will  find  this  little 
work  worth  many,  many  times  its 
cost.  Get  it,  read  it,  and  put  its 
suggestions  into  practice. 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  SPEAK.  By 
Mark  Lee.  Zondervan  Publishing 


House,  Grand  Rapids.  109  pp. 

$1.50. 

The  author  is  the  chairman  of 
th»  Department  of  Speech  in  the 
Northwestern  Schools  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  This  is  a  valuable  book  for 
the  public  speaker.  Some  of  the 
chapter  titles  are:  “Men  Who  Talk 
Strong,”  “Something  to  Say,” 
“The  Words  to  Use,”  “That  Voice 
of  Mine,”  “Let  Them  See  You 
Speak,”  “I  Can’t  Memorize,” 
*^hat  Makes  People  Tick?”  The 
author  gives  a  good  summary  of 
his  work  in  the  following  words: 
“Begin  applying  these  simple  prin¬ 
ciples.  Have  something  to  say — 
material.  Have  a  good  choice  of 
words — language.  Speak  distinctly 
and  project  your  voice.  Finally, 
use  gestures  of  all  kinds,  bodily 
action.  So  you  want  to  speak  ? 
Why  not?  Go  ahead”  (p.  65).  This 
book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  among  preachers. 
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Elijah  the  Tisbite.  By  F.  W.  Knimmacher.  Zondcrvtn,  Grand  Rapids.  311  pp. 
$2.95. 

Rays  of  Messiah's  Glory.  By  David  Baron.  Zoodervan,  Grand  Rapids.  274  pp. 
$2.95. 

Youth  Aid  Idea  Handbook.  By  Gaorge  F.  Santa.  Zondarvan,  Grand  Rapids. 
76  pp.  $1.00,  paper. 

Spring  on  Breese  Hill.  By  Betsy  McCurry.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  56  pp. 

$1.00. 

Captain  Daley’s  Crew  at  Thunderhead  Lake.  By  Craig  Massey.  Zoodervan. 
Grand  Rapids.  90  pp.  $1.00. 

If  You  Hear  a  Song.  By  Lon  Woodrum.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  219  pp. 
$2.50. 

My  Servants  the  Prophets.  By  Edward  J.  Young.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 
Rapids.  231  pp.  $3.00. 

And  Be  Ye  Saved.  By  C.  Gordon  Baylasa.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Westwood,  NJ. 
159  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moula.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  180  pp.  $2.25. 

In  This  Name.  By  Claude  Welch.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New  York.  313  pp.  $3.50. 
The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  Redemption.  By  Emil  Brunner.  West* 
minster,  Philadelphia.  386  pp.  $6.00. 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  Cross.  By  F.  W.  Dillistone.  Westminster,  Philadelphia. 
143  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Typology  of  Scripture.  By  Patrick  Fairbairn.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids. 
904  pp.  $6.95. 

By  Strange  Paths.  By  Sallie  Lee  Bell.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  212  p0.  $2.50. 
Bible  Characters.  By  Alexander  Whyte,  DJ).  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  2 
vols.,  $12.50. 

The  First  Epistle  of  John.  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Zondervan,  Grand 
Rapids.  577  pp.  $5.95. 

Talks  to  Teeners.  By  Leonard  Greenway,  ThJ).  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids. 
58  pp.  $1.00. 

Flame  for  the  Altar.  By  William  Ward  Ayer.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  198 
pp.  $2.50. 

The  Tithe.  By  George  A.  E.  Salstrand,  ThD.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  56  pp.  85^,  paper. 

Stories  to  Tell  Boys  and  Girls.  Edited  by  Al  Bryant.  Zondervan,  Grand 
Rapids.  192  pp.  $1.95. 

My  Bible  A.B.C.  Book.  By  Dena  Korfker.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  62  pp. 
$1.95. 

Winky  and  tke  Enckanted  Forest.  By  Ken  Anderson.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids. 
57  pp.  $1.00. 

Expository  Notes  on  tke  Propket  Isaiah.  By  H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.D.  Loixeaux 
Brothers,  New  York.  369  pp.  $3.75. 

Sacrifice  in  Greek  and  Roman  Religions  and  Early  Jndstism.  By  Royden  Keith 
Yerkes.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New  York.  267  pp.  $3.50. 

Meditations  in  tke  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Erlii^g  C.  Olsen.  Loizeaux  Brothers, 
New  York.  1050  pp.  $6.50,  third  edition. 

St.  Irenaens,  Proof  of  tke  Apostolic  Preaching.  Edited  by  Joseph  P.  Smith,  SJ. 
Newman  Press,  Westminster,  Md.  233  pp.  $3.25. 


forthcoming  and 


THE  BAPTIZING  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.  This, 
a  study  of  the  believer's  glorious  in-Christ  position 
by  Dr.  Merrill  F.  Unger,  is  scheduled  for  publication 
by  Van  Kampen  early  in  1953. 

PATHWAYS  TO  POWER.  Dr.  Merrill  F.  Unger  has 
compiled  this  book  of  devotional  essays  for  Zonder- 
yan  Publishing  House,  with  an  October,  1953  date 
for  its  appearance  on  the  market. 

recent  volumes  by 

BIBLICAL  DEMONOLOGY.  Published  by  Van 
Kampen  in  May,  1952,  this  scholarly  work  by  Dr. 
Merrill  F.  Unger  has  already  gone  into  a  second 
edition.  Well  commended.  262  pages,  $4.00. 

INTRODUCTORY  GUIDE  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House  awarded  this  volume 
distinctive  honor  when  Dr.  Merrill  F.  Unger  sub¬ 
mitted  the  ms.  Well  commended.  $4.95. 

a  staff  writer 
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